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The Trend lo Dictaphone 


Sweeps On 


Even more arresting than the mounting sales of 
Dictaphone are the matter-of-fact reasons for 
them. Many of these are covered in a booklet 
that’s easy to read. It explains how executives 
double their ability to get things done with this 
modern dictating instrument. It illustrates by ex- 
ample how improved thinking, improved office 
control, improved flexibility throughout the 


staff —all march into an office on the heels of 
Dictaphone. 

The booklet’s title is “What's An Office Any- 
way?” The coupon below will bring it to you. 
And after you've read it, a working demonstra- 
tion of Dictaphone in your own office is yours 
to command. Mail the coupon now —and take 
a look Lehind the rising trend to Dictaphone. 










Exclusive Nuphonic reproduction of 
the improved Dictaphone duplicates 
the human voice almost perfectly. 


DICTAPHONE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 





Some Companies That Have 
Recently Swung To Dictaphone 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation CF-5 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
In Canada— 137 Wellington St., West, Toronto 
(C0 I want tosee your representative. 
(1 Please send me my copy of “‘What’s An Office Anyway?”’ 


Lawrence Warehouse Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Interwoven Stocking Co., 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Board of Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Phillips Packing Co., Cambridge, Md. 
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Business vultures 


The growth of petty racketeering has been astounding, especially 
* so during ‘the depression years. Public authorities are now di- 
“ recting their efforts toward its elimination. Since the foothold 
that has been gained by the rackets and the racketeers is considerably 
more than a mere toehold, it will require vigorous initiative and in- 
telligent prosecution to achieve success in the battle against rack- 
eteering. Every good citizen, of course, will give support to this 
movement. 


But while petty racketeering is going on, business is likewise be- 
ing confronted with a serious problem. There are business vultures 
abroad in this land of ours who have feasted their fill during the 
depression years. There are numerous examples of this activity, a 
complete list being impossible in this restricted space. Some of them 
are well-known to all of us. Witness the large fees exacted in some 
reorganization cases, the shockingly exorbitant charges that have 
been asked for legal services in some receiverships, the realignment 
of investment trusts in which the sponsors skim the cream of the in- 
crease in portfolios—an increase due more to business recovery than 
to particularly adept management. In some instances, in receiver- 
ships and organizations, fees and other charges actually exceed the 
net equity left to the original stock and bond holders. 


While we are concentrating on the petty racketeers, let us not, 
however, overlook directing some of our heavy fire against these 
business vultures. I know the majority of attorneys are fair in their 
dealings, but I submit that the American Bar Association should be 
as much interested in keeping legal fees within reason, in these un- 
fortunate receiverships and reorganizations, as it is interested in 
bringing to disbarment the crooked criminal attorney. Certainly 
no one expects people who render service of this kind to help strip 
the corpse. Yet, in too many instances, that is what is being done. 


In many of these cases creditors are paying most of the freight. 
In others it is the investors who lose their property. With experi- 
ences of this kind, we have a background for understanding much 
of the unrest and exasperation which is so commonly experienced 
by many of the citizens of this country. 


The National Association of Credit Men pledges itself to coop- 
erate with the American Bar and the Judiciary to bring health back 
to this diseased portion of our body economic. As we have for 
more than a decade fought the commercial racketeers through our 
Fraud Prevention work, so is it our desire to aid in the fight against 
this other species of business vultures. 


Executive Manager, N.A.C.M. 


































































































































































































The bank charter battle 


by CARL K. WITHERS, Commissioner of Banking and Insurance, New Jersey 


ture stability and security of our 

banking systems loom more im- 

portant than that of a sound policy 
to be pursued in the chartering of 
banks. 

Review briefly, if you will, the his- 
tory of banking in this country, from 
the establishment of the first Bank of 
the United States in 1791—when the 
element of charter competition was 
first injected into the field previously 
occupied exclusively by several of the 
states—right on down through 1929, 
and even into 1932, and you will find 
unmistakable evidence of most of our 
banking troubles, aside from any 
economic consideration or growth in 
wealth and population, either starting 
or ending with the ceaseless “Battle of 
the charters.” 

Between 1791 and 1836, we find 
jurisdiction over banking divided be- 
tween the states and the national gov- 
ernment, with the line of battle sharp- 
ly drawn between the Hamiltonian 
philosophy, which favored the cen- 
tralization of banking and currency 
under strict government control, and 
the followers of Jackson, who fought 
equally hard for decentralization 
under state control. There were 
heated debates on questions of constitu- 
tionality which find reflection in cur- 
rent day events; later followed by de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, uphold- 
ing the power of Congress to charter 
banks, and to protect them from harm- 
ful legislation by the States. 

All of which ended, first in the 
failure of Congress to renew the char- 
ter of the first Bank of the United 
States, and finally in the downfall of 
the second Bank of the United States, 
which had been chartered in 1816; 
leaving the state systems for the first 
time since 1791 in complete control 
of the situation. With Federal com- 
petition thus eliminated, the number of 
state banks more than doubled within 
the comparatively few years between 
1836 and 1863; principally by reason 


“ Few questions bearing on the fu- 
Vv 
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of the abandon with which charters 
were granted, and the ease with which 
individual currency issuing privileges 
were secured. 

Although some of the more desirable 
features of later American banking had 
their origin during this period, loose 
or almost no regulation, coupled with 
widespread counterfeiting, brought most 
of the banks, and practically all of the 
currency, into such low esteem, that in 
a number of the states specie payment 
was suspended, and banking itself ac- 
tually prohibited. 

Then came the National Banking 
System in 1863; born of one war, and 
starting, or rather renewing another, 
for with the imposition of a ten per 
cent tax on state bank notes in 1865, 
obviously levied for the purpose of driv- 
ing them out of existence, there was 
an immediate exodus of banks from 
the state systems into the National. It 
began to look like the doom of the 
state banks, for by 1868, there were 
more than seven times as many 
national as state banks. The conver- 
sion was made easier by allowing State 
Banks to simply add the word 
“National” to their titles. . 

Thus, in the first chapter of “The 
battle of the charters” we see the com- 
plete domination of banking by the 
states after the failure of two bitterly 
controversial attempts at Federal con- 
trol. In the second chapter, the order 
is reversed by the wholesale, almost 
universal conversion of state banks into 
the national system. Up to this point, 
the battle is a draw, with plenty of 
casualties and wreckage from both sides 
strewn along the way. 

In the third chapter, we find both 
the opposing forces mending their lines 
with defensive legislation ; replenishing 
their ranks and preparing for renewed 
battle, which varied in force with the 
trend of economic conditions. During 
this period, the expansion of the 
national system was retarded by 
higher capital requirements, and the 
necessity for regulations capable of 





broader application than demanded in 
many of the states, and by the extended 
debate and sectional differences which 
were brought to bear upon Congress 
whenever modifications were sug- 
gested. Every time a change was made 
in the National Banking Act, the 
states immediately proceeded to go one 
step, or a jump farther. The inevitable 
result was, that by 1910 the number 
of state chartered banks and trust 
companies had reached a total of 13,257 
as against 7,100 national banks. 

I have already mentioned the higher 
capital requirements of the national 
system than those prevailing in many 
of the states. By 1900 the demand 
upon Congress for a reduction became 
so insistent that the minimum require- 
ment was lowered, and with the re- 
duction there came an immediate rush 
of applications, not only for new 
charters, but for conversion from state 
banks as well. This brought about the 
addition of another 2,000 banks to the 
national system under the reduced cap- 
ital requirement, and a thousand or 
more under the higher capital brackets. 
For a time it looked as though the tide 
of battle had definitely and permanently 
shifted to the side of the national 
system. 

Added to this, in 1913, the Federal 
Reserve System came along, stepped 
between the lines in the role of medi- 
ator, and sought to harmonize, by 
membership privilege and regulation, 
the best features of both centralized and 
decentralized control. 

But all of this was not accomplished 
without a struggle, for several of the 
states seeking still further advantage 
passed deposit guaranty laws in an ef- 
fort to stem the tide and made their 
respective charters more attractive. The 
immediate result appeared favorable in 
the number of new banks chartered and 
in those converting from the national 
system, but the end, as we all know, 
was disastrous, as witnessed by the com- 
plete failure of every one of the state 
guaranty plans. 
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But still the battle for supremacy 
continued on both fronts. Failure to 
secure a state charter, or the reverse, 
meant little or nothing. ‘There was 
always recourse to the other system, 
with more than reasonable chances of 
success ; particularly when political pres- 
sure was brought to bear, or when it 
was made known that the new bank 
was to become directly competitive 
with one chartered under the other sys- 
tem. The inevitable result was a tre- 
mendously over-banked condition, with 
the total in 1921 reaching an all-time 
high of nearly 23,000 state and more 
than 8,000 national banks. 

Nor was there any apparent letup in 
what had become an almost farcical, and 
later tragic, scramble for new charters; 
this notwithstanding the failure of more 
than 5,000 banks during and immedi- 
ately following depressed business con- 
ditions of 1921. Both state and national 
authorities ignored all warnings evi- 
denced by this disastrous experience, 
and between 1921 and 1929 granted 
more than 6,000 new charters, exclu- 
sive of conversions and branches; pre- 
sumably, as in regular combat, to re- 
place casualties so that the enemy would 
not think they were losing ground. 

Then came the dawn; the complete 
collapse of both systems; an armistice, 
represented by the banking holiday in 
March, 1933 after the failure within 
ten years of nearly 11,000 banks with 
resources of more than five billions of 
dollars. Not until the smoke of battle 
had somewhat cleared and the wreck- 
age surveyed was it realized what dam- 
age really had been wrought; not 
alone to those who were in the thickest 
of the fight, but, as always seems to 
happen in battle, the innocent behind 
the lines who were in no wise re- 
sponsible. 

That such may never again occur is 
our fervent hope, and it is within the 
power of the bankers of America them- 
selves to prevent it; not alone through 
the future conduct of their own insti- 
tutions, but even more important, 
through their elected state and Con- 
gressional representatives. 

There are those advocates of central 
banking who will attribute the collapse 
to our dual banking system; others, 
with equal conviction, to economic dis- 
turbances ; still others—and all of them 
equally sincere—to the rapid expansion 
of our commerce and population, or to 
events beyond our shores. : 

Granting them all quarter, none will 


deny that whatever the cause this coun- 
try was, and in many sections still is, 
over-banked, and that aside from any 
other consideration, economic or other- 
wise, this condition was brought about 
largely through an unwise, unsafe, and 
unthinking charter policy, alternating 
between the state and national systems, 
which has marked and hampered bank- 
ing progress in this country since its 
very inception. 

Accordingly, in attempting to outline 
any sound public policy looking to- 
ward the future security of our bank- 
ing structure, we must first seek to 
remedy those policies and _ practices 
which, in the light of bitter experience 
has proven unsound. 

First among these, as I have tried 
to illustrate in brief historical review, 
is the competition which has always 
existed between the state and the na- 
tional systems. Born with the first 
Bank of the United States, it has con- 
tinued through the years in hand with 
the age-old struggle for power and 
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control as between the State and the 
Federal governments. In itself, this 
competition is no reason for the elimi- 
nation of either one system or the other. 
There is room for competitive banking 
in this country under proper regulation 
and with unselfish cooperation, and it 
is largely because of some elements of 
these, in the backing and filling pro- 


cesses of the years, that our system of 
banking as a whole has advanced. 

It has gradually been made more 
orderly; every panic, every depression, 
has brought some corrections, with the 
result that our present day system is 
better integrated and more efficient 
than ever before. Competition in itself, 
when clean and wholesome, lends zest 
and stability to progress, but when 
tinged with politics, or flavored with 
the lust for power or control on the 
part of either individual or government, 
it is dangerous! 

Thus, it has been, and may again 
become unless the bankers of today, 
and those who follow in their stead, 
lend their best efforts toward the end 
of forever removing this basic business 
of trust and dependence from either 
influence. 

I fear no contradiction when I 
mention the part played by political 
expediency in the accumulation of 
many of our banking troubles. There 
are few bankers who have not, at one 
time or another during their banking 
experience, felt, or at least observed, 
its influence; seldom for good and 
more often for personal advantage. 

“Charters for votes” had an alto- 
gether too familiar ring in the not too 
distant past. 

I revere that champion of sound 
banking, the venerable Senator from 
Virginia, Carter Glass, who said in his 
remarks before the United States Senate 
last July: 

“When you wreck the banking in- 
stitutions of this country, you wreck 
the business of this country, because 
the credits offered by the banking in- 
stitutions touch every home, every fire- 
side, and every business in the country. 
For that reason, I have always enter- 
tained an unutterable contempt for any 
man who would bring politics into the 
consideration of banking legislation.” 

And the past President of The Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, Rudolf 
Hecht, speaking before the Mississippi 
Bankers Association last May, sounded 
a clarion call for the complete divorce- 
ment of politics from banking when 
he said: 

“T think we can all agree that we 
are unequivocally opposed to any poli- 
tical control of banking. I am sure we 
feel this way, whatever our party lean- 
ings, and whether the application of 
such political control were to come 
about under the present administration, 
or under any other party or admin- 
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istration. Our objectives spring from 
consideration of sound banking policies 
for the common good, and from the 
firm conviction that banking is simply 
not the field for politics of any de- 
nomination.” 

While both of these statements were 
undoubtedly inspired by the impending 
drive at the time for domination of the 
banking structure of the country by the 
Federal government, they apply with 
equal significance to whatever degree 
of political control may be extant or 
threatened within the states themselves. 


There is no mystery... 


A group of men, stockholders, put up 
their money, which is capital. They set 
up @ place of business and accept your 

M money, deposits, and agree to give it 

back when you demand. Your money 
and theirs is loaned to those who you think 
could repay. The bank loans not to those who 
have a brilliant idea and nothing more, who 
need capital to start a business, locas that 
would be going into partnership using 
depositor’s money for speculative purposes. 
It ease not to those who have no demon- 
strated capacity for business management. It 
does not loan on get-rich-quick ideas or to 
those who would be merely throwing good 
money after bad in a sinking venture. 

A bank is as necessary to a community as a 
retailer, or a railroad, or a manufacturer. It 
provides a service—to depositor and to cus- 
tomer—a service necessary to sustain the great 
volume of business activity carried on in this 
complex business world. 

Economists tell me that nine out of ten of the 
millions of business transactions carried on 
daily in the United States are done on credit 
—only one on cash. This is an age of credit. 
Credit is simply confidence, one man in an- 
other, that he will keep his word, and, what 
is important just now, that conditions are such 
that he will be able to keep his word. 

A bank is the highest development of this 
credit and confidence in the community. It 
accepts your money; pledges itself to return 
it on demand. It supplies the stream of credit 
needed for the community's many business 
activities. It assumes the risk of its judgment 
in deciding to whom and how it lends your 
money. If it makes a mistake, its stockholders 
and directors pay—sometimes double their 
investment. Without banking facilities we 
would return to. the days when wampum and 
tobacco were tokens of exchange and when, 
as a result, there was little credit and little 
business.—ROBERT V. FLEMING, President, 
American Bankers’ Association, in ‘Burroughs 
Clearing House.” 


Were the evidence readily available, 
volumes could be written on this phase 
of the subject alene. Sufficient to add 
that political influence has no more 
place in banking than it has in the de- 
liberations of our highest tribunal: the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Until this is recognized and brought 
into being within both our state and 
national systems, we may never feel 
safe against the shifting sands of po- 
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The national and state systems have in times past developed a ridiculous com- 
petition, but “much may be said in favor of the progress made in recent years”. 


litical expedience and favor. Failing 
in this, we need only to hazard a guess 
as to when the next setback or collapse 
may occur. 

As to the element of sometimes ridic- 
ulous- competition heretofore existing 
between the state and national systems, 
much may be said in favor of the prog- 
ress made within recent years, and par- 
ticularly, since the advent of deposit 
insurance, and the Banking Acts of 
1933 and 1935. 

In many states there exists a practical 
working agreement between local super- 
vising authorities, the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation and the Comp- 
troller, whereby all charter applications 
are mutually considered on a basis of 
community need rather than competi- 
tive advantage as between systems. In 
some states this arrangement goes even 


si Solange Se 


further in the refusal of the one au- 
thority to even consider a charter while 
pending with the other as applying to 
the same trade area. 

While in the light of history, it 
might appear as approaching the mil- 
lennium to suggest a law or regulation 
which would not permit a national 
charter being granted for a particular 
community without the final approval 
of the local state authority, and vice 
versa, there is no harm in wishing that 
such might be possible. Certainly, had 
this been the previous practice, with 
actual community need the final deter- 
mining factor, many of our banking 
troubles would never have come to pass, 
and each system would have been the 
stronger for it. 

(Next month Mr. Withers will 
present a sound charter policy.) 
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What's ahead monetarily? 


by LAURANCE P: MORSE, Financial Editor, Boston Transcript. 


When I read the arguments of cur- 
rency inflationists in Congress I 
am more than ever convinced that 
the most misunderstood subject in 
the United States is money and credit. 
When our representatives glibly talk 
about printing currency to pay Gov- 
ernment bills, who can blame the 
young wife whose husband reprovingly 
said: “Mary, the bank has returned 
that check you drew!” She replied: 
“Fine, John, what shall we buy with 
it now?” 


If the Patmans and the Fraziers ok 


Lemkes and Thomases in Congress had 
their way the United States dollar 
would some day be just as Mary’s 
worthless check! Fortunately, the in- 
dications now are that inflationists— 
the “funny money” men—in Congress 
will not be powerful enough to put 
over their ideas. However much this 
Administration may be swayed by po- 
litical motives, there are still some peo- 
ple in the Treasury Department who 
know simple arithmetic. They know 
that, while issuance of $3,000,000,000 
of currency notes, instead of bonds, 
would save about $82,000,000 in inter- 
est charges, the starting of direct cur- 
rency inflation would so impair the 
Government credit that it could not 
refinance its huge $32,000,000,000 debt 
at less than double or perhaps triple 
the present interest cost. 

This debt is bearing average interest 
at 25@ per cent. One-half of it ma- 
tures and must be refunded during the 
next five or six years. If the Govern- 
ment, by some act of currency infla- 
tion, should impair its credit so that it 
could not borrow at less than 414 to 5 
per cent the increase in carrying 
charges on the short term debt alone 
would amount to some half a billion 
dollars annually. Obviously, the ‘l'reas- 
ury Department does not want such a 
situation. It knows that the country 
would be on the way to ruinous taxa- 
tion or to the chaos of wild currency 
depreciation and inflation. No Ad- 


ministration relishes such a record to 
go down in history. 

Hence, while the inflationists are 
very vocal, I believe there will be no 
deliberate currency inflation of the 
printing press variety by this Adminis- 
tration. 

If, as now seems probable, the United 
States will avoid wild currency infla- 
tion, what is the probability of credit 
inflation? 
credit, accomplished through purchase 
of Government bonds by the banks 
during the past few years, together with 
an importation of gold of $3,200,000,- 
000, has raised bank deposits by about 
$10,000,000,000. 

Between March 1, 1933, and March 
1, 1936, the National debt increased 
about $10,000,000,000. Checking de- 
posits in the banks rose nearly 7 bil- 
lion dollars; time deposits over $2,000,- 
000,000. These deposits were created 
chiefly by Government borrowing and 
spending, plus gold imports. 

Ordinarily, in a business recovery, 
expansion of bank deposits is accom- 
plished by people going into debt at the 
banks. In the past three years, how- 
ever, the Government has gone into 
debt at the banks, not the people. Gov- 
ernment borrowings and spendings plus 
gold imports have all become deposits 
in the banks. As for gold, member 
banks were required to sell their gold 
to the Federal Reserve Bank. ‘They 
received their pay in reserve deposits 
on the books of the Federal Reserve 
Banks. As a result of these gold trans- 
actions the member banks have built 
up a tremendous excess of reserves over 
legal requirements. 

Since a bank’s ability to lend de- 
pends on the amount of its reserves at 
the Federal Reserve Bank, this $3,000,- 
000,000 of excess reserves could on 
the normal basis of 10 to 1 expansion 
provide $30,000,000,000 of additional 
loans and deposits. ‘These excess re- 
serves could therefore provide the ba- 
sis for a great credit expansion, when 


The expansion of bank ° 


and if business men and investors de- 
cide to borrow. 

Although the Banking Act of 1935 
gives the Board of Governors the right 
to double reserves requirements, as a 
credit control measure, there are rea- 
sons why the Board will be very reluc- 
tant to do so, at least for some time to 
come. There is no doubt that there 
exists today the basis for a huge credit 
inflation. It may be argued logically 
that simply because no inflationary con- 
ditions have as yet developed is no 
guarantee that they will not develop in 
the future. 

Right here I want to emphasize the 
difference between currency inflation, 
or currency depreciation, and credit in- 
flation.. Currency inflation, as com- 
monly understood, follows a breakdown 
in Government credit. As a result the 
Government is forced to print paper 
money to pay its bills. Such money 
rapidly depreciates, as shown by the 
classic experiences in Germany and 
France after the World War and in 
the United States during and after the 
Civil War. In such periods money de- 
preciates rapidly in terms of goods. 
Commodity prices double, triple and 
quadruple. More and more unsecured 
paper money must be issued and it be- 
comes worthless and less. If the United 
States were headed for that type of in- 
flation then we might well despair. The 
rush into equities and the dumping of 
bonds would be on in earnest. Living 
cost would soar. Savings would be 
destroyed. Wage workers would suf- 
fer worst of all. 

On the other hand I maintain that 
it is possible to have the other kind of 
inflation, namely credit inflation, with- 
out any wild rise in commodity prices. 
We experienced such a credit inflation 
in 1927-29. Yet commodity prices ac- 
tually declined about 3 per cent be- 
tween 1926 and 1929. ‘The excess 
credit went into the securities markets 
and real estate rather than into com- 
modities. I look to see the next period 
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of inflation, if and when it comes, go 
chiefly into securities and real estate 
rather than into commodities. 

Indeed, it is already starting that 
way. ‘The pressure of idle bank de- 
posits and excess reserves is being felt, 
not in commodities, but in the stock 
and bond markets. Witness the strong 
demand for, and the high premiums 
paid for all good bonds. Witness the 
150 per cent rise in common stock 
prices since March 1, 1933. So far 
this advance is financed chiefly with de- 
posits—later it may be financed by in- 
flated bank credit. The margin con- 
trol exercised by the Federal Reserve 
Board can put the brakes on specula- 
tive margin trading in the stock mar- 
ket but there is no indication now of 
excessive use of bank credit for specu- 
lative purposes. There is, however, in- 
dication of diversion of bank deposits 
to use in the purchase of securities for 
cash. The Reserve Board can do noth- 
ing about that. 

Inflation is said to exist in a coun- 
try when the supply of money and 
bank deposits circulating through 
checks, i.e., deposit currency, increases 
faster than the supply of goods or serv- 
ices to be exchanged. There is a plen- 
tiful actual and potential supply of 
commodities. The productive capacity 
of the country has greatly expanded 
since the World War. Therefore it is 
dificult to see how we can experience 
any large inflation of commodity prices 
even though the supply of credit and 
deposit currency is greatly increased. 
On the other hand this increase in sup- 
ply of money and credit is having and 
is likely to have still further an influ- 
ence in raising the price of those things 
where a shortage exists, particularly 
securities, building and real estate. 

Total new issues of securities in 1935 
were only $1,438,000,000. Of these 
only about $400,000,000 were private 
corporation issues. In the pre-depres- 
sion days from 1926-29 total new capi- 
tal issues ranged from $6,000,000,000 
to $10,000,000,000 a year. There has 
been a large amount of refunding but 
very little new financing in the past 
three years. The supply of desirable 
securities is therefore short of the de- 
mand and their prices rise. 

There is much misapprehension as to 
the effect of dollar devaluation as it 
has worked out so far in the United 
States and as it is likely to work out 
over the longer period. Obviously de- 
valuation has not brought about the 


great rise in commodity prices so freely 
predicted. The advances that we have 
experienced are no more extensive than 
would normally be expected as a nat- 
ural rebound from the depressed levels 
existing in 1932. In addition there 
has been the effect of the N.R.A., the 


A.A.A., increased taxation and two ' 


years of extreme drought to raise com- 
modity prices. Except for a few com- 
modities that are imported in large 
quantities, dollar devaluation has had 
no demonstrable effect toward the rais- 
ing of prices. According to theory it 
should have such an effect and some 
economists maintain that it will ulti- 
mately have such an effect. My own 
belief is that unless we devalue the 
dollar further, and upset confidence in 
the currency, there is small likelihood 
of the present devaluation causing a 
doubling or tripling of commodity 
prices. 





Devaluation of the dollar has, how- 
ever, had one very important effect. It 
has been partly instrumental in draw- 
ing to the United States a large vol- 


ume of gold imports. Since these gold 
imports tend to increase excess reserves 
of the member banks, and bank depos- 
its, they are an important factor in the 
extreme ease in money rates and the 
low yield on high grade bonds. On 
the chart here I call your attention to 
three factors, all interrelated as to 
cause and effect. Notice that the big 
jump in the monetary gold stock came 
after devaluation of the dollar at the 
end of January, 1934. Part of this 
jump was due, of course, to writing up 
the dollar value of gold by 69 per cent, 
but about $3,000,000,000 of it repre- 


sents gold imports since the dollar was 








devalued. 

We undervalued the dollar below its 
true economic position in world mar- 
kets. No small part of the gold move- 
ment into this country since January, 
1934, has been, I firmly believe, a re- 
sult of this undervaluation of the dol- 
lar. As a consequence of this and our 
tariff restrictions which prevent nations 
from settling their balances with goods 
instead of gold, the United States has 
cornered about one-half the world’s 
total gold supply. At any rate we have 
$10,000,000,000 out of a world gold 
stock of $21,000,000,000. Part of this 
gold represents payment of trade debts 
owed us by foreigners. Part of it rep- 
resents capital that has fled here for 
retuge from France and the other gold 
bloc countries in fear that those coun- 
tries might be forced off the gold stand- 
ard. Part of it represents foreign cap- 
ital invested in American securities in 
the belief that this country is due for 
a boom. 

The increase in monetary gold stocks 
amounting to about $3,000,000,000 
since January, 1934, has added just 
about the same amount to the reserves 
of the member banks. This growth in 
excess reserves is shown by the red line 
on the chart. The purchases of silver 
amounting to about half a billion dol- 
lars have also tended to increase these 
bank reserves. The growth in idle 
reserves has been an important factor 
in lowering interest rates. Witness the 
decline in yields of Government bonds 
as shown by the green line on the 
chart. 

Therefore it can be demonstrated 
that dollar devaluation started a train 
of events which have accelerated the 
decline in money rates, the pressure of 
funds seeking investment and the rise 
in bond prices. Government bonds and 
other high grade bonds are now selling 
at the highest premiums seen in the 
present century. Gold imports, how- 
ever, are not wholly responsible for the 
ease in money and the rise in bonds. 
The Government’s practice of financ- 
ing its deficit through selling its bonds 
to the banks, thus creating additional 
bank credit, is a factor. Also, the open 
market operations by which the Fed- 
eral Reserve Central Banks bought $2,- 
000,000,000 of Government securities 
from 1931 to 1933 provided a substan- 
tial base of excess bank reserves before 
the present Administration came into 
power. 

Nevertheless, it is true that dollar 
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devaluation and subsequent gold im- 


ports have had an important effect in 
speeding up the growth of excess re- 
serves and the decline in money rates. 
Also, it is well to remember that when 
President Roosevelt devaluated the 
dollar, he took $2,900,000,000 gold 
profit for the Treasury. $2,000,000,- 
000 of this is in the Stabilization 
Fund, part of the remainder has been 
spent and some $500,000,000 is now 
in the General Fund known as Free 
Gold. Remember that the Treasury 
can spend this gold profit at some time 
in the future and if it does the effect 
will be to further increase excess re- 
serves of the member banks and to ex- 
ert further downward pressure on in- 
terest rates. 


Supply and demand for money and 
credit governs interest rates just as 
supply and demand for commodities 
governs commodity prices. We have 
been talking about the supply. We 
have seen an increase in the supply far 
exceeding the demand for money. Now 
what of this demand? Excess reserves 
of the banks are high. Business is as 
yet showing small disposition to ex- 
pand its bank borrowing. 


High grade corporation bonds are 
around the highest premiums in his- 
tory and the banker complains with 
justification that he is able to earn but 
very little return by placing his excess 
funds in Government issues or other 
high grade obligations. 

Furthermore, most banks already 
hold an unwieldy proportion: of Gov- 
ernments in their portfolios. They 
would like to diversify more. They 
would gladly expand loans for sound 
business purposes. ‘They are striving 
to make sound loans on real estate and 
building. The huge excess reserves of 
member banks hold the potentiality for 
a vast credit expansion—indeed a credit 
inflation. 

Total loans of member banks are 
actually about a billion dollars lower 
than they were in March, 1933. Al- 
though there has been some recent in- 
crease in brokers’ loans, these are scarce- 
ly any larger than a year ago and very 
small indeed compared to normal. The 
rise in the securities markets has been 
financed with cash rather than on bor- 
rowed money. Furthermore, we can 
see no large immediate increase in the 
demand for money and credit which 
might tend to tighten the situation. 
Certainly, we can see no great increase 





We will do well to study the limits to which the business rise can go without 
causing a sky-high expansion that will surely be disastrous. 


in demand for loans until the huge 
volume of idle deposits has found em- 
ployment. Undoubtedly as the busi- 


ness recovery gains momentum there . 


will be a greater demand for money, 
particularly if an important building 
and real estate revival occurs over the 
next two or three years. 

However, the supply of bank credit, 
artificially created if you will, so far 
exceeds any foreseeable increase in de- 
mand that it is difficult to envision 
anything but continuation of low in- 
terest rates for a long period to come. 
There may be some very slight stiffen- 
ing of rates, if business becomes very 
active, but nothing like a return to so- 
called normal monetary conditions for 
an indefinite period. 

Even though a credit inflation boom 
should get underway in the next one 
to five years we think it entirely pos- 
sible for low money and credit infla- 
tion to go along together for a consid- 
erable period, so great is the expansive 
power of the present bank credit struc- 
ture before a situation of monetary 
tightness would be reached. Conse- 


quently, we see no reason to abandon 
high grade bonds and throw all one’s 
funds into equities. In a credit infla- 
tion both bonds and stocks can go up 
and have gone up together. They did 
in the period from 1924 to 1929. Fur- 
thermore, in view of the vast produc- 
tive capacity of this country, I do not 
look for a wild rise in commodity 
prices. 

The present Administration is com- 
mitted to an easy money policy. Partly 
by conscious design, and partly by ac- 
cident the Administration has set in 
motion powerful monetary forces which 
have cut down the wage of capital, that 
is interest rates. The reason the Fed- 
eral Government wants plentiful money 
and credit at very low rates is to facili- 
tate government financing. Other fac- 
tors in the desire for low money rates 
are the theory that they foster a busi- 
ness recovery and some vague idea that 
by reducing the return on capital they 
tend to redistribute wealth. These, 
however, are minor considerations in 
the eyes of the Treasury. The Treas- 
ury goes on the (Continued on page 35) 
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Pay attention to extensions!. 


by GEORGE B. JACKSON, Credit Manager, A. G. Behn Shoe Co., Arlington, N. J. 


When business men state that “Ex- 

tensions seldom work out,” and 
\u there are some who go so far as 

to say so, I reply that credit ex- 
ecutives are confronted with a chal- 
lenge that merits their immediate 
thought and action. It is a real chal- 
lenge, for those credit men who be- 
lieve they have elevated their work te 
a profession insofar as they have pro- 
moted the general good of humanity as 
a part compensation for their efforts. 

Extensions, I believe, offer the credit 
man a great opportunity for construc- 
tive work. Not only will they provide 
greater returns for creditors, but also, 
if successfully conducted, will remove 
the cause or causes of the debtor in- 
solvency. We, meaning the credit ex- 
ecutives who are members of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, have 
established Adjustment Bureaus 
throughout the country. The prime 
function of the estates department of 
these bureaus is the rehabilitation of 
insolvent estates or solvent estates in 
which the assets are “frozen,” in cases 
where the debtors are honest and 
worthy. 





In all types of liquidations, such as 
bankruptcies, receiverships and assign- 
ments we have clearly defined rules of 
procedure, but extensions lack definite 
and practical plans which are generally 
followed. 


It is my suggestion that credit ex- 
ecutives give careful consideration to 
the formulation of rules of procedure 
to govern extension cases. If creditors 
were educated as to the necessity of 
practical rules of procedure and if the 
Adjustment Bureaus refused to handle 
extension cases that were not planned 
in accordance with the general rules, 
extensions would be more favorably 
considered and would more generally 
work out successfully. 

Adjustment Bureau men are trained 
and competent in adjustment work 
but the creditor should have a sub- 
stantially greater knowledge of his 
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customer’s particular business than can 
be expected of the personnel of any 
bureau, and that knowledge can and 
should be freely given to the debtor and 
bureau personnel through frequent con- 
ferences during the progress of the ex- 
tension. The election of a truly repre- 


sentative and capable creditors com- 


mittee is essential in extensions. The 
duties of the committee and the Bureau 
should be outlined. I believe that the 
success of an extension depends consid- 
erably on the Creditors Committee, 
and if it does not function, the Bur- 
eau should ask creditors for a new 
committee. 

Proper notices and reports to credit- 
ors, the presentation of verified finan- 
cial statements at meetings, the setting 
up of proper records, the establish- 
ment of a trust account, and the de- 
termination of the Adjustment Bureau 
fee and expenses are fundamental to 
proper operation of an extension. 

As the extension case progresses and 
if operation is satisfactory the prob- 
lem of new credit must be solved. In 
some instances it might be advisable 
that such credit be arranged at the be- 
ginning of the case, even to the ex- 
tent of subrogating the old indebtedness 
to the new. It is also essential that a 






budget be set up with a view to re- 
tiring the indebtedness from profits, 
and the liquidation of only such part 
of the assets as will not jeopardize 
profitable operation. While not assur- 
ing success, such close cooperation, as 
I have outlined materially increases the 
probability of it, and does assure an 
early and sound determination of the 
possibilities, and should this be unfav- 
orable, liquidation can be effected be- 
fore the assets have been frittered 
away. 


Many attempted extensions are, for 
one reason or another, beyond the con- 
trol of credit men and impossible of 
completion. But it is also true that 
many cases fail, due to lack of proper 
analysis and cooperation by credit men. 
I have in mind many creditors’ meet- 
ings which I have attended, where the 
creditors involved, frequently repre- 
sented by attorneys, seemed to be mo- 
tivated solely by a desire to drive as 
hard a bargain as the debtor could be 
persuaded or forced to.accept. Little 
or no consideration was given to the 
cause of the debtor’s condition, or to 
the possibility of future profitable op- 
eration. 


These discussions by creditors, fre- 
quently dominated by attorneys, all too 
frequently were confined to whether 
the extension would be limited to 
twelve, fifteen or eighteen months, and 
as to the security to be given for the 
extension. Committees are appointed 
to complete the details and a bureau 
or other agency authorized to collect 
and distribute the funds. The debtors 
were usually placed on the C.O.D. list 
and the terms of the extension too fre- 
quently were such that inventories were 
depleted to make payments, with the 
result that the debtors soon had in- 
sufficient stock to maintain the sales 
on which their payments had been 
predicated. In many a case, the com- 
mittee men did not feel obligated to 
actively interest themselves in the con- 
duct of the business or check its prog- 
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ress, so there could be but one result,— 
the debtor’s business was irrevocably 
ruined and what the creditors received 
was dependent solely on the worth of 
the security they had obtained,—and 
they had lost an account. Many such 
cases might have been brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion had less thought been 
given to restricting the term of the 
extension, and more to a study of the 
operation of the business. 

I should like to relate the history of 
an actual extension case recently closed 
under the supervision of the Adjust- 
ment Bureau of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men which did work 
out very successfully. I have selected 
this case for illustration because, first, 
the debtor was actually insolvent, and 
secondly, having only a small sales vol- 
ume and employing no help the business 
was perhaps less susceptible to adjust- 
ment than others. 

In February, 1933, a debtor, operat- 
ing a small family shoe store in a sec- 
ondary business section, was threatened 
with suit by a creditor with a sizeable 
claim, and realizing his condition, 
sought the advice of an attorney. For- 
tunately he selected a reputable one, 
who immediately communicated with 
the secretary of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men and asked that 
he call a meeting of creditors. At the 
meeting it was disclosed that no proper 
books of account had been maintained 
other than a sales book which showed 
a continuous falling off in sales and a 
payable ledger. The debtor could give 
no helpful explanation as to how he 
had arrived at his present condition 
other than to attribute it to general 
conditions, poor sales and falling prices. 
There was no doubt as to his honesty 
and he was insistent that he wanted to 
pay 100%, that all he sought was ad- 
ditional time. 

His financial condition was as fol- 
lows, eliminating fixtures of little or 
no value and real estate heavily en- 
cumbered. The premises occupied 
Were rented. 


eee $248.50 
Merchandise .... 3,715.97 

$3,964.47 
Acct. Pay ...... 3,286.15 
gE aN Bp RE 485.00 
Personal Loans .. 150.00 
iain tidt sess 265.00 

$4,186.15 
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Annual Sales—about $11,000.00 

The extension was agreed to and a 
creditors’ committee was selected in- 
cluding two merchandise creditors and 
a representative of the Bureau. 

First a tentative budget was set up 
based on such information as was avail- 
able, and proper records installed. Next 
a sale was decided on to stimulate 
business, ‘move winter stocks and pro- 
vide cash with which to make neces- 
sary spring purchases. 

For the sale the advice of a sales 
promoter was had and it was deter- 


Gendreau 





Extensions take time — and 
effort — and competent person- 
nel — and close cooperation. 


mined to promote a “New Deal” sale, 
starting March 4th. The debtor had 
never conducted a sale and was op- 
posed to it, but the committee was in- 
sistent. 

What happened March 4th, 1933, 
is history. President Roosevelt decided 
on the bank holiday. Few people had 
any cash and those who did have were 
chary of spending it, but whether it 
was a good Democratic community or 
just the magic promise of the “New 
Deal” I don’t know, but the sale was 
a complete success and was continued 
for three weeks. From there on the 


debtor, relieved of all worry regarding 
his creditors, was able to devote his 
entire attention to the other phases of 
his business, and over the period of the 
extension was able to show a steady 
though modest increase in sales at a 
time when comparable stores were ex- 
periencing a decline in sales. 

Monthly operating figures were com- 
piled and progress checked by the com- 
mittee and the Adjustment Bureau. A 
physical inventory was taken each four 
months and a P & L and Balance 
Sheet prepared, copies of which were 
mailed to all creditors. As a small net 
profit was shown from’ the beginning, 
all of the creditors extended new credit, 
thus eliminating any fear of depleting 
the inventory which in the beginning 
was rather low. Had this new credit 
not been made available, and had the 
original schedule of payments been 
even approximated, the case would have 
collapsed in six months or less. 

An eighteen months extension was 
contemplated in the beginning but it 
took just two years to work out the 
plan, and the debtor’s condition at that 
time was as follows: 


I op csi on tann $82.91 
Accts. Rec. ..... 165.85 
Merchandise .... 3,949.73 

$4,198.49 
Se 1,878.71 
ee 80.00 
a 70.00 

$2,028.71 


Sales for 1934 were $13,000.00. 


While it is true that the debtor did 
not yet show a perfect condition the 
creditors had received one hundred per 
cent and there was a surplus of cur- 
rent assets over liabilities of $2,169.78 
as compared with a deficit of $221.68 
when the debtor first called on the 
Bureau. There were eight creditors 
in the case who during the extension 
received approximately Eighteen 
Thousand Dollars of business, and had 
an appreciative account still on their 
books. 

The debtor’s 1936 statement shows 
that he has continued the progress 
started under the guidance of the Ad- 
justment Bureau, whose fees and ex- 
penses for the two years of operation 
were 8.7% of the moneys disbursed, or 
$285.00, surely an outstanding example 
of effective and economical adminis- 
tration. 
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“Cherchez la femme” 


A sequel to “Try and get me’, in our March issue, - 


by W. E. DEVINE, Fraud Prevention Dept., N. A. C. M. 


“Do have some tea,” said Mrs, Cas- 
well, elderly aunt of Rita Romaine. 
Mrs. Caswell’s caller happened to drop 
in at tea-time. He wasn’t interested 
in reading tea leaves or, for that mat- 
ter, was he particularly interested in 
having tea. As one of the investigators 
of the Fraud Prevention Department, 
he was interested in finding out what- 
ever possible concerning a friend of 
Rita’s, whose name he knew to be 
Walter H. Frankel. 

His investigation led him to this 
home and in the absence of Rita Ro- 
maine he engaged the aunt in conver- 
sation under the pretext that he was a 
friend of Walter’s. He was invited 
to stay for tea, played with the hand- 
some Shepherd dog and finally learned 
the true name of Walter H. Frankel. 

But to put this story in its proper 
order, it is necessary to go back to Sep- 
tember, 1934, when one of the Depart- 
ment’s subscribers, whose credit man- 
ager had returned from lunch to find 
on his desk four orders amounting to 
many thousands of dollars, all pur- 
chased by Walter H. Frankel of Phil- 
adelphia during the past few days. The 
credit manager knew that his firm 
“hadn’t lost a dime” through fraudu- 
lent failures in a number of months. 
He also knew the Frankel account was 
new and not very strong, so he dis- 
cussed the orders with other members 
of his firm and it was decided a trip to 
Philadelphia by the manager and one 
of his associates might well be in order. 

In Philadelphia, while the manager 
entered the Frankel establishment, his 
associate stayed outside the street en- 
trance. As he waited he saw an exhi- 
bition of strength by two husky truck- 
men who were loading large packing 
cases on a truck, four of which had al- 
ready been loaded. The fifth case, be- 
ing heavier than the others, caused the 
huskies some trouble. One of them 
turned to the credit representative. 
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“Hey, buddy, give us a lift, will 
you?” 

It was somewhat of a challenge as 
well as a request and the credit repre- 
sentative consented. As the case top- 
ped on to the truck there appeared on 
the bottom of the case evidence that the 
name, Walter H. Frankel, had been 
removed. ‘The credit representative 
recognized the case. It was apparent 
to him that he was helping to steal his 
own merchandise. 

Very shortly this information was in 
the hands of the Fraud Prevention De- 
partment, which assigned an investiga- 
tor, who, within the next few days, 
disclosed the following facts: 

Walter H. Frankel was an alias. 
Frankel had been in business about 
ninety days. He was allegedly engaged 
in the manufacturing of men’s shorts 
and pajamas. No manufacturing was 
done on the premises and very little 
cutting. Frankel was 29 years of age, 
married, perfectly mannered, the per- 
sonification of good taste and dress, 
immaculate in his appearance, enjoyed 
dancing, objected to having his picture 
taken and was a graduate of an Eastern 
University. 

The manager of the Frankel busi- 
ness, Abe Katz, one of the numerous 
aliases for Abraham Krantzman, was 
a well known and much sought after 
commercial racketeer. He was a mem- 
ber of a group that had been conduct- 
ing commercial rackets for twenty 
years and, in fact, this group actually 
bragged about its ability to cheat the 
law as well as creditors. 

The procedure in the Frankel estab- 
lishment in Philadelphia, after the de- 
livery of the merchandise, was to have 
it checked by Krantzman, repacked and 
then shipped to certain “fences” in 
Philadelphia and New York. Nation- 
ally nicknamed a “sleepy town,” Phil- 
adelphia in all probability seemed a 
safe place for Krantzman to conduct 


his operations. The investigator also 
learned that during the brief business 
experience that Frankel had in Phila- 
delphia five different stenographers 
were employed, each for a few weeks 
at a time, thus preventing employees to 
some extent from learning too much 
about the conduct of the business, 

The Fraud Prevention Department 
took up the investigation on September 
24th and, three days later, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation of the United 
States Department of Justice appre- 
hended Krantzman on the information 
furnished by the Fraud Prevention De- 
partment. Krantzman was a fugitive 
from the Southern District of New 
York. 

Although Frankel had not put in an 
appearance at the business on the 27th, 
the day of Krantzman’s arrest, word 
of Krantzman’s apprehension was re- 
layed to him in some manner and that 
evening Frankel “skipped town,” hav- 
ing phoned his landlord instructions to 
pack his (Frankel’s) bag and meet him 
on the Roosevelt Boulevard, which is 
the main highway to New York. There 
Frankel got his bag and drove to At- 
lantic City instead of New York. 
Frankel, in his trip to the seacoast re- 
sort, drove a Packard which has never 
been paid for and which he abandoned 
while in Atlantic City. 

On October 6th, 1934, an involun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy was filed 
against Frankel. When the Receiver 
took possession of the premises assets 
valued at not over $100 was found. 
This meant that there would be a $20,- 
000 loss to creditors. 

With. the refusal of Krantzman to 
talk and without a definite lead as to 
the true identity of Frankel, it was 
another opportunity for racketeers in 
the commercial world to openly boast 
of their cleverness in evading the law. 

Later we were to learn that Krantz- 
man was part of a group operating 
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under the supervision of Benjamin 
Hanfling and Charles Mayer, whose 
story was told by Director Charles 
Scully of the Fraud Prevention De- 
partment in the March issue of “Credit 
and Financial Management.” 

Hanfling and Mayer were the money 
men of the group. Hanfling’s photo- 
graph at this time was displayed in 
every Post Office in the United States. 
He was a fugitive but he avoided de- 
tection because of the acquisition of 
eye glasses, a moustache and a plastic 
operation on his face. 

Investigation in a number of Eastern 
and mid-West states developed no lead 
to the whereabouts of Frankel. But 
like every fraudulent operator, Frankel 
made one mistake. While living in a 
Philadelphia hotel he made numerous 
phone calls. A record of calls was 
kept by all hotels. In tracing these 
calls the investigator was led to a pub- 
lic ’phone in a Philadelphia apartment 
house, where Frankel was known as 
“the handsome young man with the 
big Packard car” who was “running 
around” with Rita Romaine. Rita, it 
was learned, resided with her aunt. 

It was as the result of this informa- 
tion that the scene, which was de- 
scribed in the first paragraph of this 


= The credit man 
was helping to 
steal his own 
merchandise! 
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Tregoe Essay Contest 
Closes on May 18 


Entries for the twenty prizes offered 
in the J. H. Tregoe Memorial Essay 
Prize Competition, sponsored by the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
must be in the offices of the Associa- 
tion on Monday, May 18th. 


Immediately thereafter they will be 
studied by the Board of Judges: Mr. 
William H. Pouch, President of the 
Concrete Steel Company, New York 
and past President of the National 
Association of Credit Men; David E 

olieb, Treasurer, International Hand- 
kerchief Manufacturing Company, New 
York; Dr. Albert F. Chapin, New York 
University; Dr. William H. Steiner, 
Brooklyn College; and David A. Weir, 
ea Executive Manager, N. A. 


Awards will be announced at the 
Association’s 41st Annual Convention 
in Richmond during the week of June 
8th and announcement will also be 
made in the July issue of Credit and 
Financial Management. 


Eligibility rules, prizes, thesis sub- 
jects, and general rules for the contest 
may be obtained from Mr. Weir, care 
of the National Association, 1 Park 
Avenue, New York, and to whom 
manuscripts should be sent by con- 
testants. 
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article, came to be enacted. And as 
a result of that visit to Mrs. Caswell’s 
home the identity of Walter H. Frank- 
el as Walter H. Pezaro, ‘“‘a very rich 
man engaged in the silk business,” was 
learned. 

Prior to acquiring this information, 
however, the investigators had followed 
and traced various shipments of mer- 
chandise from the Frankel establish- 
ment to “fences” conducted by Morris 
B. Weinroth in Philadelphia and by 
Louis Finkelstein in New York. But 
when Weinroth and Finkelstein were 
interviewed concerning these shipments 
they denied all knowledge of them. 

Weinroth did not realize, however, 
while he was being interviewed, that 
the investigator knew he was leaning 
on one of several cases that had con- 
tained shipments which were being 
queried about. When several of the 
cases were pointed out to Weinroth he 
denied knowing or having made any 
purchases from Frankel, insisting that 
these particular packing cases con- 
tained cotton goods he had purchased 
from one Nathan Schwartz and then 
added, “Of course I don’t know where 
Schwartz got it.” 

Our investigation had previously cov- 
ered the fact that (Cont. on page 31) 






























































































































































































































Richmond: a rare association 






of the old with the new 


So many American cities are too 
new to be interesting historically. 

\y All too many of them are so much 

like other cities of their class as to 
have little individuality. 

Richmond’s charm as a city—her 
claim to national and even interna- 
tional fame—lies in the fact that here 
are to be found the glories and tragedies 
of the past associated with the progress 
and advancement of the present age. 

Credit men from all parts of the na- 
tion, when they come to Richmond for 
their annual convention during the 
week of June 8th, will find that the 
long, romantic and sometimes tragic 
history of this city has been well-pre- 
served in a series of shrines and his- 
torical places, rich in interest, to which 
thousands of guests of the city go an- 
nually. 

Yet the credit men will learn, as 
they travel about Virginia’s capital 
city, that it is today alive to the new 
and the modern. 

Some of the brave Englishmen who 
established the first permanent English 
settlement in America at Jamestown, 
Va., in 1607 explored up the James 
River to the site of what is now Rich- 
mond, but it was not until 1737 that 
William Byrd, II., progenitor of two 
widely-known Virginians of the pres- 
ent-day—Senator Harry Flood Byrd 
and Rear-Admiral Richard E. Byrd— 
founded the city. 

Richmond’s early history is a moving 
story of the conquest of the western 
world. At Richmond, the first coal 
was mined and the first American iron 
and brick were made. Here the great 
tobacco trade, which is today the city’s 
chief industry, had its inception. 

Twice burned in its early history, 
Richmond was again destroyed during 
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the evacuation of 1865. The War Be- 
tween the States left the city in ashes, 
a destitute municipality of less than 
50,000 people. 

Visitors to the city may see many 
historical landmarks of Richmond’s 
history. In the capitol square, located 
in.the heart of the city, is the state 
capitol where biennially meets the old- 
est representative law-making body in 
the new world. The main section of 
the capitol building was designed by 
Thomas Jefferson and the unit was 
completed in 1792. The two wings 
were added in 1902. 

In the capitol is the famous Houdon 
statue of George Washington, seen and 
approved by the first president. The 
lower branch of the legislature met for 
100 years in the old hall of the house 
of delegates, which is now restored to 
its original appearance and is not used 
except on special occasions. 
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In this room, Chief Justice John 
Marshall presided when Aaron Burr 
was on trial for treason. Here the or- 
dinance for secession of Virginia was 
passed and General Robert E. Lee was 
commissioned major-general and com- 
mander of the Virginia troops at the 
beginning of the War Between the 
States. In this hall met the house of 
representatives of the Confederate con- 
gress from the summer of 1862 until 
its final adjournment. 

It was in this room, during the 
period prior to the War Between the 
States, that Virginia statesmen debated 
at great length the vital issue of states’ 
rights—a subject which, strangely 
enough, is re-echoing across the length 
and breadth of the nation as a con- 
temporary political issue. 

Also in the capitol grounds is the 
celebrated equestrian statue of Wash- 
ington, the work of Crawford. The 
statue was unveiled in 1858 and in- 
cluded in the group of Virginians 
around the base are smaller statues of 
General Andrew Lewis, Revolutionary 
soldier and Indian fighter; George Ma- 
son, author of the Virginia Bill of 
Rights ; Governor Thomas Nelson, who 
went bankrupt helping to finance the 
Revolution; Thomas Jefferson, author 
of the Declaration of Independence; 
John Marshall, jurist, and chief jus- 
tice of the United States, and Patrick 
Henry, orator of the American Revo- 
lution. 

Across the street is St. Paul’s Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. This was 
the church attended by President Jef- 
ferson Davis and General Lee and it 
was here, on Sunday morning, April 2, 
1865, that President Davis received a 
dispatch from General Lee announcing 
that the Federals had broken the lines 
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in front of Petersburg and Richmond 
must be evacuated. This meant the 
collapse of the Confederacy. 

A few blocks away is the home of 
Chief Justice John Marshall, who pur- 
chased it in 1795 and it was occupied 
by him until 1835. Many relics as- 
sociated with his life are preserved 
here. 

A short distance away is the Con- 
federate Museum. Built in 1819, it 
was offered by the city to President 
Jefferson Davis as a gift, but he re- 
fused to accept it as such, but agreed 
to occupy it and insisted on paying 
rent. The home, consequently, be- 
came known as the “White House of 
the Confederacy.” After the war, it 
was seized by the union and occupied 
by General Weitzel, union commander, 
and here Abraham Lincoln received 
the people. “Central School,” one of 
the first units of the Richmond public 
school system, was started in it. Count- 
less relics, paintings and records of the 


‘Confederacy are kept here for public 


view. 

Also near the capitol square is the 
war-time home of General Lee, now 
used as the headquarters for the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society. General Lee 
visited his family here on the rare oc- 
casions when he could leave the army 
and it was to this home that he re- 
turned after the surrender at Appomat- 
tox on April 9, 1865. 

Franklin street, at Lombardy, be- 
comes Monument Avenue, so named 
because of the monuments to Virginia 
heroes which are situated on it. The 
first is of General J. E. B. Stuart, and 
then follow in order General Lee, 
President Davis, General “Stonewall” 


In St. John’s Protestant Episcopal Church 
(left), Patrick Henry asked for ‘‘liberty or give 
me death."” The 
whose central portion was designed by Thos. 
Jefferson. The Hotel John Marshall (right), 
Convention headquarters. 


State Capitol (above), 


Jackson, all of Confederate fame, and 
Commodore Matthew Fontaine Mau- 
ry, famous as “the pathfinder of the 
seas.” 

The Confederate Memorial Insti- 
tute, often spoken of as Battle Abbey, 
is located on the Boulevard. Here are 
kept Southern relics of the War Be- 
tween the States and paintings and 
murals of great beauty and value. 

Hollywood cemetery, located on 
South Cherry street, might well be 
called a city of the famous dead, for 
here are buried two presidents of the 
United States—Monroe and Tyler— 
also President Jefferson Davis and his 
family, several Virginia governors and 
other celebrities. 

Moving across the city to the eastern 
part, one comes to the Edgar Allan 
Poe Shrine. Built in 1737, it was 
Lafayette’s headquarters in: Richmond 
and both President Washington and 
President Monroe were entertained 
here. It has been beautified and im- 
proved and now houses many things 
associated with the life and memory of 
Poe, the great Southern poet and writ- 
er, who spent much of his compara- 
tively short life in Richmond. 

Near the Poe Shrine is the famous 
Masonic Hall, said to be the oldest in 
the United States. Governor Edmund 
Randolph assisted in laying the founda- 
tion in 1785 and Lafayette was given 
a reception there in 1824. It was used 
as a military hospital in 1812, and has 
been occupied continuously since 1787 
by the Richmond Randolph Lodge No. 
19. When the Northern troops en- 
tered the city during the War Between 
the States, on April 3, 1865, it was 
one of the first buildings around which 


guards were stationed. 

Close by is old St. John’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church where Patrick Henry, 
on March 20, 1775, started the fires of 
the American Revolution to flame with 
his historic oration, which concluded 
with these now famous words: “Give 
me liberty or give me death!” <A 
bronze tablet marks the pew from 
which he spoke in the presence of 
George Washington, Thomas Jeffer- 
son and other celebrities of the revolu- 
tionary period. The church was 
opened for worship in 1741. The land 
was donated by William Byrd, found- 
er of the city. 

These represent some of the princi- 
pal historical shrines which make 
Richmond an_ ever-fascinating place 
alike to the historian who revels in the 
past and to the layman who entertains 
but a casual interest in events of yes- 
teryear. 

But what of the city today? 

Richmond is one of the wealthiest 
cities per capita in the United States 
and is the financial and industrial cen- 
ter of its section of the nation. It is - 
the seat of the Fifth Federal Reserve 
Bank. Richmond is an educational 
and medical center and its public 
buildings and private homes are as 
handsome as those in any city in the 
nation, regardless of size, with the ex- 
ception of Washington. 

The city has a corporate population 
of 185,000 and a metropolitan popula- 
tion of well over 225,000. 

The ranking industries of the city 
and immediate vicinity are tobacco 
manufacturing, paper and paper prod- 
ucts, printing and allied trades, iron 
and steel, rayon and cellophane. 
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A recent retail census showed 2,550 
stores doing an annual volume of sales 
of about $67,000,000. These stores 
employed about 2,000 persons, exclu- 
sive of about 2,500 proprietors, and 
had an annual payroll of about $10,- 

000,000, exclusive of the compensation 
of proprietors. 

The retail trade area covers a ra- 
dius of more than fifty miles, and em- 
braces about one-fourth of the popula- 
tion of the state, which is well over 
the 2,000,000 mark, and the northern 
section of North Carolina. 

Richmond, according to a manufac- 
turing census, has 266 manufacturing 
concerns which employ about 15,000 
wage earners. These have a total an- 
nual payroll of about $11,000,000. 

A census of the wholesale area re- 
vealed about 400 establishments doing 
net sales aggregating about $103,000,- 

000 annually. These employ nearly 
5,000 workers and have a total annual 
payroll of about $7,000,000. 

Richmond has ample evidence to 
support its claim as an educational cen- 
ter. The city is the home of the Uni- 
versity of Richmond, composed of 
Richmond College for men, West- 
hampton College for women and the 
T. C. Williams School of Law for 
men and women. The university is 
located on a beautiful woodland cam- 
pus in the suburbs of the city and at- 
tracts students from many states and 
a few foreign countries. Civil War photo by Brady of part of Fort Harrison. 

Richmond is one of the chief medi- 
cal centers of the South, this profes- 
sion centering about the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia. 

The city is the headquarters for 
Southern Presbyterianism, _ having 
Union Theological Seminary and the 
General Assembly Training School, in- 
stitutions of this religious denomina- 
tion. 

The Richmond Division of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, the main 
unit of which is in Williamsburg, was 
opened in 1919 and has enjoyed a 
rapid growth since that time. The 
Richmond division is essentially a 
school of social work. 

Virginia Union university is an ac- 
credited co-educational institution of 
higher learning for Negroes, and 
draws students from many parts of the 
South. 

The Thomas Jefferson high school, 
located in the far west end, is the most 
beautiful public high school in Vir- 
ginia. It is (Continued on page 39) 


The Swan Tavern, restored, at Yorktown. 
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An editorial from the 
Post’, reprinted by 


More than once “The Saturday Evening Post’ has 
had occasion to say a good word for the American 
Bar Association and to commend the aggressive 
measures that it and its subsidiaries have been taking 
to raise the tone of our bar and to end sundry abuses that 
have too long been tolerated. No praise can be too hearty 
for its efforts to run out of the profession those practi- 
tioners who live in what is a virtual alliance with the 
crooks they shield and defend. No appreciation of its 
campaign against crime can be too cordial or too 
outspoken. 

When we speak of our lawyers, we refer to a body 
of some 175,000 men, of all ages, abilities, standards, 
temperaments and casts of thought, about one-sixth of 
whom are members of the American Bar Association. 
We try to judge them, as is only fair, by the most shining 
members of their guild, but any discussion of the profession 
as a whole, if it is to be worth anything, must not ignore 
the common average, the run of the mill. Our lawyers, 
like our physicians and other professional men, have been 
through some very trying years, and in their hunt for 
overlooked business they note that men who are not 
members of the bar act as insurance adjusters, notaries 
and tax-experts. ‘They find that legal work is being done 
by title companies, real-estate boards, automobile clubs, 
credit organizations and collecting agencies. 

In some jurisdictions they have brought these matters 
to an issue. A notable example is to be found in St. 
Louis, where the Lawyers’ Association has begun action 
against a local collection-and-credit agency on the ground 
that it is practising law without a license. One of the 
interested lawyers told his fellows that in Missouri alone, 
the fees he thinks should go only to members of the bar, 
but which are now distributed outside the profession, 
amount to $2,000,000 a year. 

The credit men make a spirited defense. They contend 
that their function is not only an essential one but one 
they have carried on without molestation for generations. 
It is estimated that at least 90 percent of our national 
business is done on credit, and, as the credit men point out, 
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Law: profession or monopoly 


“Saturday Evening 


special permission 


“An inventory of our credit structure would be an in- 
ventory of our entire economic system.” 

Whatever may be the outcome of the St. Louis issue, 
it is obvious that there is a no man’s land which divides 
activities that constitute practise of the law from those 
which must be classed as commercial business. There has, 
of late, been a veritable epidemic of bills, all aimed at 
making it impossible for the “layman” to practise law, 
but at this writing, no satisfactory and generally accepted 
definition of the term has been formulated. Some of 
these bills are so far-reaching as to do away with the 
right of free contract between a principal and his agent 
to do anything whatsoever in a representative capacity. 
Many of these bills are aimed point-blank at collecting 
agencies. Some would even'prohibit the drawing of any 
papers governing property or property rights. Others 
would cripple our banks in the collection of out-of-town 
drafts for a fee, and still others would make it unlawful 
for real-estate agents to collect rents for their clients. 

To laymen it must look as if some of our lawyers had 
bitten off much more than they can chew that they are 
likely, in the long run, to get much less than if they 
had been more reasonable in their demands. Much as 
they are doing for the betterment of their profession, 
there is much that they are leaving undone. Men of 
high standing in the profession point, for example, to 
instances in which presumably reputable members of the 
bar engaged in reorganizations of depression-bound cor- 
porations exacted such disproportionate fees and charges 
that they virtually picked the carcass clean and left the 
security holders nothing but the bare bones. Such criti- 
cisms cannot be laughed off. 

We license our lawyers, not for the purpose of setting 
up a privileged class, but for the protection of the general 
public. But if some of them had their way and succeeded 
in getting the legislation for which they are working, 
their short-lived victory would put a new and sharper 
point on an observation attributed to Prof. K. N. Llew- 
ellyn, of the Columbia University Law School: “Law 
is a profession in theory and a monopoly in fact.” 
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ment of Commerce is explained by ERNEST G. DRAPER, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


In the April issue of this magazine 
the advertisement for the Credit 

W Interchange Bureaus of the Na- 

tional Association of Credit Men 
quoted Matthew Arnold to the effect 
that “Lack of recent information is 
responsible for more mistakes of judg- 
ment than erroneous reasoning.” It 
then went on to say that “today’s 
facts” are made available to business 
men through these Bureaus. Facts of 
such a nature as those that indicate 
the credit standing of an individual 
company and others of a less specific 
nature can best be supplied by associa- 
tions or by private organizations. Re- 
search and statistics that benefit only 
a relatively small group or a special- 
ized line of business activity properly 
belong within the program of an asso- 
ciation of those to be benefited. 

There are other cases, however, in 
which a government agency may be 
justified in contributing the services of 
trained personnel to give business men 
more of today’s facts. Such a case was 
presented to the Department of Com- 
merce several months ago by the ex- 
ecutives of the National Association of 
Credit Men. These men felt that 
there was a strong need for more spe- 
cific current information on manufac- 
turers’ and wholesalers’ sales and col- 
lections ; that these data should be com- 
piled in such a way as to show the 
trends and developments within indus- 
try and trade groups; that they should 
be compiled monthly and made avail- 
able to business men before the end of 
the month following that which they 
represented. 

The Department of Commerce 
agreed to cooperate with the Associa- 


manutacturers and wholesalers 


The background of the new survey conducted by the N. A. C. M. and the U. S. Depart- 





What this survey is: 


1. This survey covers two fields—manufac- 
turing and wholesaling. 

2. In each field it covers two types of 
statistics—sales and collections. 

3. Sales and collections in both manufac- 
turing and wholesaling are presented by 
principal industry and trade groups. 

4. In the wholesaling classification there is 
an additional breakdown by geograph- 
ical regions of the country. 

5. Results are also presented in chart form, 
to reflect at a glance changes and com- 
parisons. 


How to use it: 


1. You can make basic comparisons of your 
sales activity, month by month, with the 
average in your group. 

2. You can also measure the sales move- 
ment in lines competitive, allied or 
supplementary to your own firm's 
activity. 

3. You can ascertain the ratio of payments 
to receivables as a guide to your own 
collection efficiency (a) by making com- 
parisons with the average in your group 
and (b) by comparing the trends in other 
lines besides your own. 





tion. It believed this to be an oppor- 
tunity to render a real service to man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers by provid- 
ing them with an unbiased agency and 
trained personnel to receive, compile 
and publish the information which 
would be furnished on a strictly con- 
fidential basis. 

Several hundred members of the As- 
sociation were asked to supply monthly 
figures on sales and collections for a 
period of one year in order to give both 
the manufacturers and wholesalers and 
the Department an opportunity to 
prove the expected usefulness of such 






Today's facts for 













an undertaking. Cooperating firms 
have been contributing data since Jan- 
uary and have received confidential re- 
ports analyzing the figures for Janu- 
ary and February. The first public 
release has just been made and the 
figures covering March sales and col- 
lections are presented in this issue of 
Credit and Financial Management. 

Cooperation is not confined to mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Credit Men or to any other group. 
Any manufacturer or wholesaler who 
cares to report his monthly sales and 
collections, either or both, can do so by 
writing to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, asking to be placed on the 
mailing list to receive the reporting 
forms each month. In return he will 
receive a summary of the facts just as 
soon as the analytical work can be 
completed, i.e. on approximately the 
twenty-fifth of each month. 

The response of manufacturers and 
wholesalers who have been approached 
is very encouraging. March sales 
were reported by 582 manufacturers 
and 1045 wholesalers and collections 
during March on accounts receivable 
outstanding March 1 were reported by 
553 manufacturers and 534 wholesal- 
ers. This is a promising start, but we 
hope to improve the service as time 
goes on. The figures are not shown 
in the detail that is both possible and 
desirable if they are to mean the most 
to the greatest number of business 
men. As the number and variety of 
reporting firms increases it is quite 
possible that from three to eight clas- 
sifications can be added to each indus- 
try group shown and the breakdown 
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of the wholesale data can more nearly 
approach a commodity basis. Other 
pertinent facts relating to credit may 
be added also. 

As these reports are refined and ex- 
panded credit executives in manufac- 
turing and wholesale establishments 
will find that they have increasingly 
useful current data on which to base 
their studies of trends and develop- 
ments in wholesale distribution. Each 
executive can know whether or not the 
sales and collection experiences of his 
company are below, equal to, or above 
the average experience of the group in 
which it is classified. | Perhaps his 
company is experiencing a much less 
marked seasonal increase in collections 
than is shown for the group as a whole. 
He has an opportunity to analyze his 
credit extension and collection policies 
to see where the trouble lies. He has 
a currently corrected yardstick against 
which he can measure the effects of 
credit extension policies on both sales 
and collections. Credit and collection 
policies can be regulated on the basis 
of the general experience in the field. 

The value of these current and up- 
to-date facts can be greatly augmented 
by quarterly and annual analyses of 
related data. Not only the amount of 
credit but the way in which it is ex- 
tended affects collections. An annual 
analysis to show the trends in the pro- 
portion of total sales made on install- 
ment basis, open account, acceptance 
and so on, would throw additional 
light on collection experiences. An an- 
alysis of bad-debt losses is, of course, 
closely tied in with any analysis of 
collections in relation to kind of credit 
extended. Returns and allowances 
may well be analyzed at the same time, 
although they are much more closely 
related to cost of sales than to credit 
and collections. 

This endeavor to present today’s 
facts today, rather than next year or 
not at all, is indicative of a new co- 
operative spirit. It should go far to- 
ward providing the necessary factual 
basis upon which to build a sounder 
business polfcy not only in the credit 
phase, but in all phases of business ac- 
tivity. When the business man can 


know what is happening rather than 
having to make an intelligent guess 
based on rumor or on only partial facts, 
we will have taken a long step toward 
stabilization of business operations and 
reduction of credit and other losses. 
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Mr. Ernest G. Draper was appointed Assistant Secretary of Commerce, September 
12, 1935. Secretary Roper made the following statement regarding Assistant Secretary 
Draper at the time he assumed his duties. 


“Mr. Draper is a man of high business standing with an unusual background of 
experience in the business world. As the result of his many years of practical contact 
with the business man’s problems he has a very thorough understanding of these situations 
and | am sure he will bring to the Department of Commerce qualities and advantages that 
will be of great assistance to us in helping us in our efforts to serve the interests of the various 
segments of trade and industry. 


“‘Mr. Draper has been a valuable member of the Business Advisory Council of the 
Department of Commerce and thus has developed an appreciation of the common problems 
which the Government and business are endeavoring to work out in harmony. 


“For many years he has been a close student of labor problems and has served with 
distinction on a number of important boards in New York State which have had for their 
object the solution of labor situations. Thus | feel that his entire experience has been such 
as to fit him ideally for the very important duties which he is to undertake as Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce. 


He began his business career as a clerk in New York in 1906 and from 1912 to 
1920 served as president of the American Creosoting Company. From 1990 to 1935, he 
was vice president of the Hills Brothers Company, packers of Dromedary dates and other 
food aialeat He was also vice president of the Dromedary Company of California and 
director of the Scoville Canning Company. He was a lieutenant, senior grade, in the 
U. S. N. R. F., 1918-1919; assistant navigator U. S. S. Sierra, 1918; member of the New 
York State Commission on Unemployment, 1930-33; and member of the New York City 
Art Commission, 1924-1927. 


Among his numerous civic and educational connections are: trustee, Gallaudet 
College, Washington; director, Peoples’ Institute, New York City; member and former vice 
president at large of the American Management Association; president, 1930-1932 of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation; former member of the committee on industrial 
relations of the Merchants Association of New York; member of the American Economic 
Association and the Academy of Political Science. 
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The business thermometer: 


Manufacturers’ sales up 13% 


in March over March, 1935 


Total sales of 582 manufacturers 
throughout the country reporting 

i in the monthly joint study of the 

National Association of Credit 
Men and the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, increased 13 percent in dol- 
lar volume for March, 1936, as com- 
.pared with March, 1935. In com- 
parison with the preceding month of 
February, total net sales in March, 
without adjustment for seasonal influ- 
ences, increased 14.5 percent. 

Total sales increased in March, 
1936, over the same month last year 
for all of the 14 industry groups, the 
increases ranging from 2.7 percent for 
both leather and its products, and paper 
and allied products to approximately 
27 percent for iron and steel and their 
products. In comparison with Febru- 
ary, 1936, all of the industry groups 
likewise showed increases. 

Iron and steel and their products 
and forest products registered the larg- 
est gains in sales from a year ago, the 
percentages of increases being approxi- 
mately 27 percent and 21 percent re- 
spectively. Without adjustment for 
seasonal variations, manufacturers of 
motor vehicle parts reported increased 
sales of about 27 percent from Febru- 
ary to March, 1936, the largest in- 
crease of any of the industry groups 
during that period. 

Of a total of 553 manufacturers sub- 
mitting percentages of accounts receiv- 
able collected during given months, the 
median figure for March this year was 
approximately the same as that for 

March, 1935, but higher than the fig- 
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ure for February this year. The col- 
lection figures were 78.9 percent for 
March, 1936, as compared with 79 
percent for March last year, and 75.5 
percent for February of this year. In 
reflecting the average experience of the 
reporting establishments it was felt 
that the median percentage was the 
most suitable average to employ. This 
method gives equal weight to all firms 
regardless of the volume of business 
done and the figure is obtained by ar- 
raying the individual collection per- 
centages in order of magnitude and se- 
lecting the middle item. 

Only 5 of the 14 industry groups 
averaged a higher collection percentage 
for the month of March, 1936, than 
for the corresponding month in 1935. 
The machinery group registered the 
greatest relative increase in collections 
on accounts receivable over this period, 


the collection figures being 80 percent 
for March, 1936, as compared with 
69 percent for March, 1935. 

The meat packing industry reported 
the highest collection percentages for 
each of the months covered in the 
study. The median collection figures 
for the 19 companies represented were 
143.5 percent for March and 136.4 
percent for February of this year, and 
126.6 percent for March of last year. 
These high percentages indicate that 
the terms of sale prevailing in this in- 
dustry are, in general, 30 days or less. 
Where this practice exists, the collec- 
tion percentages calculated by the 
method followed in the study exceed 
100, which figure indicates that, on the 
average, accounts receivable are paid in 
thirty days. 

Detailed figures are presented in the 
following table and chart: 


OTAL SALES OF 582 MANUFACTURERS 
MARCH 1936 


MARCH 1936 COMPARED WITH MARCH 1935 


LDUSTEY 



































TRON AND STEEL AND THEIR PRODUCTS 427.1 

FOREST PRODUCTS ———____________ 20.9 

STONE, CLAY AND GLASS PRODUCTS ———_—___—— 18.4 

TEXTILES AND THEIR PRODUCTS ———_____— 12.3 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS ——— cect at #10.9 
CRMIICALS AND ALLIFD PRODUCTS ———__—— #10.7 
MACHINERY, NOT INCLUDING TRANSPORTATION EQUIP. — 410.7 
RUBBER PRODUCTS nn @ Gs 
NON-FERROUS METALS AND THEIR PRODUCTS + 8.3 
FOOD AND KINDPED PRODUCTS caeeccniciaie # 8.2 
MOTOR VEHICLE PARTS ——————______ + 3.3 
PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS ——_—_——— ¢ 2.7 
LEATHER aND ITS PRODUCTS @ 2.7 
MISCELLANEOUS #18.4 
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in value over March, 1935 


Value of wholesale trade increased 

12 percent in March, 1936, from 

ww March, 1935, according to reports 

submitted by 1,045 wholesalers in 

the monthly joint study of the Na- 

tional Association of Credit Men and 

the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 

Commerce, Department of Commerce. 

In comparison with the preceding 

month of February, total net sales in 

March this year, without adjustment 

for seasonal influences, increased about 
15 percent. 

Each of the 19 trade groups shown 
registered increases in total net sales 
for March this year over the same 
month last year, the increases ranging 
from 3.5 percent for the meats and 
meat products group to 49.5 percent 
for the lumber and building material 
group. In comparison with February, 
1936, all of the groups likewise showed 
an increase with the exception of farm 
products (consumer goods), which 
group had a decrease of 11.6 percent. 

‘Total sales of the lumber and build- 
ing material, machinery, equipment and 
supplies, and electrical goods groups 
showed exceptional gains from a year 
ago, the percentages of increase being 
approximately 50 percent, 38 percent, 
and 36 percent, respectively. Without 
adjustment for seasonal variations, 
hardware, shoes, plumbing and heating 
equipment, and electrical goods regis- 
tered marked increases from February 
to March, 1936. 

Results are presented separately by 
certain geographical regions for a few 
of the wholesale trade groups where a 
sufficient number of reports were re- 
ceived. On this basis, increases in 
March, 1936, sales from a year ago 
were noted for all groups and in all 
sections of the country, both electrical 
goods and hardware registering marked 
gains in the East North Central and 
West Central States. 


A total of 534 wholesalers sub- 
mitted percentages of collections dur- 
ing given months to accounts receivable 
at the beginning of the months. The 
median percentage figures for all firms 
was higher in March this year than in 
either the preceding month of Febru- 
ary or March a year ago. 
tion figures were 66.8 percent for 
March, 1936, and 64.3 percent for 
both February, 1936, and March, 
1935. In reflecting the average ex- 
perience of the reporting establishments 
it was felt that the median percentage 
was the most suitable average to em- 
ploy. This method gives equal weight 
to all firms regardless of the volume of 
business done and the figure is ob- 
tained by arraying the individual col- 
lection percentages in order of magni- 
tude and selecting the middle item. 

Twelve of the 19 wholesale groups 
reporting averaged a higher collection 
percentage for March, 1936, than for 


KIND OF BUSINESS 


LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIAL + 49.5 


MACHINERY EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES + 38.2 


ELECTRICAL GOODS + 36.2 


PLUMBING AND HEATING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES + 36.0 
ob) ELRY ————_______ __- + 24.5 
EARDWARS + 21.2 


DRUGS AND DRUS SUKDRIES + 14.3 


<CLOTAING AND FURNISHINGS, EXCEPT SHCES 


AJTCMOTIVE PRODUCTS 

FARM PRODUCTS (CONSUMER COODS) 
FURWITURE AND HCUSE FURNISHINGS 
DEY GOODS 

PRTROLZ: AND ITS PRODUCTS 
TOBACCO AND ITs PRODUCTS 
GROCERIES AND yocas 

SHOES AND OTHER FOOTWRAE 
PAPER AND ITS PRODUCTS 
LSATSAND “XAT PRODUCTS 
MISCELLANEOUS 
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The collec-. 





March, 1935. The greatest relative 
increase was registered by the machin- 
ery, equipment and supplies group, the 
collection figures being 72.5 percent for 
March this year as compared with 63.6 
for the same month last year. 


The highest collection percentages 
were shown by the meats and meat 
products group, the median collection 
figures being 101.7 percent for March 
and 101 percent for February this year, 
and 103 percent for March last year. 
These high percentages indicate that 
the terms of sale prevailing in this 
trade are, in general, 30 days or less. 
Where this condition exists, the col- 
lection percentages calculated by the 
method followed in the study exceed 
100, which figure indicates that, on the 
average, accounts receivable are paid in 
thirty days. 


Detailed figures are presented in the 
following tables and chart: 
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WHOLESALERS' SALES, AND COLLECTIONS ON ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


MARCH, 1936 
3 3 Sales Reported $ :Percent* of collections dur- 
Number of: : - ~———Number of , 3 
firms ' ‘Thousands of dollars sMar.193 percente 2° 64 ons sing month to accounts receiv. 
Kind of business ’ sorting’ SZ Sage change from: reporting sable at beginning of month 
:Peportené; March ¢, Warch :February: March :Feb : 


: February + led} an_percentages —— 
i sales ; 1936 ¢ 1935 : 1936 ; 1935 : 1936 ;,C°Llections ir i976:tar. 1935:Feb.1946 








MeRRINE MURR E. ccvciuddecewssinee viteesesices 4g 2,028 1,789 1,762 413.4% 415.1 34 59.2 56.5 55.9 
CN ao cncccesccceceensoccecececcccsccecscee _— - -- _ -_ -_ -_ oo a= == 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes....e.eesess 19 1,976 1,739 1,625 13.6 421.6 8 48.5 W456 46.0 
Shoes and other footwear..cccsccccecccccceccecesee 39 14,08 13,375 10,888 45.3 429.4 17 44.0 42.0 33.6 
tn 60 56066050055 000b'56 0000600006 00600 0000000 ew oo om =e —_ _ ee oa oe ew 
I ON NE DINNER, 00 vcccsccdcccuccosecccecse 81 10,989 9,617 10,204 14.3 + 6.8 29 66.2 65.0 66.4 
ir is kbh ababbeneecentanatescscctcseccccsseess 82 12,247 11,020 10,356 allel = 918.3 33 44.5 42.2 41.3 
BUMEE MIINS onda cincccecececestececccccvesece 87 6,877 5,048 5,380 ° 436.2 427.8 27 83.1 79.3 74.7 
Parm products(consumer goods)...sscscecccccccceccee 27 2,704 2,437 3,125 413.4 -11.6 26 96.7 95.5 91.2 
Purniture and house furnishingsS.....ccccccsececsece 31 1,759 1,557 1,458 413.9 420.6 13 44,0 20 3765 
Groceries and foods, except farm products......... 238 29,710 28,147 27,637 8 56H 705 97 9326 89.0 25.0 
Meats and meat productscccccccccccccccsccccsccccce 19 8,570 8,279 8428 £€3.5 41.7 18 101.7 103.0 401.0 
RNs candnniheed0n00s040e0s00seeseesseesccees 113 134995 L1,219 10,288 421.2 432.1 40 50.4 50.0 47.3 
Jewelry and optical goods..cccccsscssccccceccecces 16 82 387 yoo 8=—s «24.5 4205 -- _ a 
Lumber and building material..cc.ccscesccccccssece 16 867 580 728 49.5 419.1 16 54.5 52.5 51.5 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except . 

SEE cicindiwunwaechencedessesancdsoeonee he 2,958 2,142 2,418 438.2 422.3 28 72.5 63.6 71.3 
Motale®P.ccccccccccccccccecccccccoccococcececccecce _— -- _ -— _ -- - -_ -~ _ 
Paper and its product tecccccccccccccccccccccccecce 80 4,472 4,271 4,005 eNF sit Lo 67-9 68.5 $7.0 
Petroleum and its products..ccsecsccscceccccccccce 3 1,528 1,385 . 410.3 410.1 9 71.0 73.0 64.6 
Plunbing and heating equipment and supplies......, 4e 1,889 1,389 1,489 236.0 426.9 41 61.0 58.0 56.7 
Tobacco and its productsececccccccccccccccccecccce 13 1,440 1,306 1,338 410.3 +# 726 13 98.9 101.2 101.0 
DieeRRRRE,, Bos ccccvcevescoccccccescecesscs ho 3,030 2,545 2,781 419.1 + 9.0 45 70.5 61.6 60.3 

Leather and leather goods**......ssescsescesece ~ -- -- _ -- ~ -- ~ o on 
Beer, wines and spirituous liquors**.....-.eeee = -- -- os = = => = = —= 
Rin ccannsecenescsccnsscesenocenss 1045 121,266 108,231 105,788 212.0 414.6 534 66.8 64.3 64.3 





*Taese figures should not be related to sales figures for current month. They represent only ratio of collections during that month to accounts 
receivable at beginning of month. ‘The wide differences existing between the percentages for various kinds of business is principally due to 
variations in terms of sales. 

**Insuflicient munber of revorts'at present to show results separately; figures now included with liscellaneous, 


WHOLESALERS! SALES AND COLLECTIONS ON ACCOUNTS ERCEIVABLE; BY GEOGRAPHICAL REGION. 
MARCH, 193 


(Results shown only separetely for those trades having a sufficient 
mumber of reports for one or more regions*.) 


Momber of} Ss reported tee of ‘iFercent* of collections dur- 


3 

: fires °° Thousenis of dollars mc 1936 es Sin ing month to accounts receiv- 
Kind of business and region .reporting. > P - sage change fron; _: reporting ° 

"ale oo 3 =e Seleuasy: ae ee eae collections’: led. rce Z 












Automotive products, total...ccccccccccccvcces 4g 2,028 1,789 1,762 413.4 415.1 34 59.2 56.5 59 
Beet WMOTth DembeR oc cccccccccccccceceedeccces 12 74 — 3341868 0 + 787 10 50.3 50.0 - 
Mountain and Pacific..ccccccccccccccccccvcce 16 78 20 «418.3 41328 _ -- _ ‘su 

Shoes and other footwear, total.......secceeee 39 1.0% 13,37 10,888 + o°2 429.4 17 44.0 42.0 3326 
MEAALe Atlantic. .cccccccccccccccccccccceccce il 2, 1,7 1,215 414.6 +68.2 ~ _ -_ om 
WOOD CIN cn cccvescscccsccccecnsces & 9,409 9,181 75399 # 265 4272 -- a = _ 
DUMNRNREE coscccccccsecetsccvccceeseosece 9 1,673 1,586 1,276 45.5 +311 7 46.0 4h.9 30.7 

Drugs and drug sundries, total........scsecees 81 10,989 9,617 10,294 14.2 + 6.8 29g 66.2 65.2 66.4 
BE NE) SOIR vo nnesn6 xn nessasucenes<cas 21 2,021 1,781 1,825 413.5 410.7 12 87.2 87.8 89.5 
WORD CORRE coccccccccccecccocccecescccooce 27 3,678 3,027 3.415 421.5 + 707 -- _ ~ -- 
dts cern sthoenenesesseceseocice 14 1,279 1,129 1,189 413.3 +4 726 -- _ ae a 
Mountain and, Pacilic. csc.ccccccccvcccecccscce 15 -3,245 3,013 3,163 #7el + 206 -- -— =o a 

ee ere ne ne 82 12,247 11,020 10,356 «= ll. 0 418.3 33 44.5 42.2 41.8 
MEAL Atlanticeccccccccccccccccsescscccccoce 17 2,220 2,055 1,942 +8.0 414.3 os — - — 
BRE TINUE TUNNEL. vnsacccccsvsevececenesens 11 1,200 1,133 954 = + 59 4258 9 43.9 4e.8 43.9 
West Centrale..cocccccccccccscccccecccccccce 18 5865 5,241 5,192 211.9 413.0 -- _ _ os 
I acs ca Wehbecbenceessershsncreee 17 1,943 1,6 1,469 417.8 432.3 12 39.4 2 36.5 
TENED GEE PRCETIG sc cnccncccvccccdcccecces 18 998 92 781 + 8.0 427.8 -_ - ~ — 

ee ee a ee eee eee 87 6,877 5,048 5,380 36.2 427.8 27 83.1 7903 74.7 
Hast Worth Geutead... ccccccsccsceccccceccccs 41 2,540 1,915 1,972 432.6 +288 _ ~- — - 
West Centralccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 11 865 702 630 9 $23.2 2 43703 + os - - 
Mountain and Pacificccccoccccccccccqeccccecs 19 2,467 1,605 1,977 453.7 +28 _ _ _ —_ 

Groceries and foods, total....ceccccsecscceces 238 29,710 28,147 27,637 +56 +475 97 9326 89.0 85.0 
OE ERR ci ckccnccoceccsesacencscece 7,714 7,097 7,262 48.7 + 6.2 16 92.3 83.0 99-9 
Pe PUD Gan cccceccccccececececéccse 59 7,006 6,954 6,893 + 0.7 + 1.6 33 94.0 88.0 20 
I cco ccnnessccdeneececdsenecece 60 6,684 6,485 6,083 +31 +9.9 12 96.0 90.5 90.5 
RENE anos gainn'n ova aces ose ebbese'sne 32 2,105 1,960 1,909 +7.4 42003 17 94.2 92.0 81.8 
MOMMARED O60 DOGRSI 0. cccccdeccccccesecsecese 38 5,901 54350 5,205 430 41063ti—«é3'd2 14 9246 96.2 88.8 

DLR cc nbncecesecaercesnesasensces 113 13,595 11,219 10,299 21.2 32.1 4o 50. 50.0 47.3 

INNS Rais Vibn ec ecnaaesoses ts ccoe 12 622 5u6 495 413.9 425.7 -- -- —_ on 
East Worth Central..cccccccccccsccccccercesee 28 3,281 2,680 2,202 +224 345.0 16 52.1 53.0 48.8 
Weed CembtOhs occ cccccvccsvecccccescvcececece 32 34535 3,000 2,557 +17.8 +38.2 -- _ -_ -- 
DNNEEER css ocadgnss ceed hesnerececsoocee 15 1,798 1,374 1,195 430.9 450.5 9 49.8 50.0 39.8 
Mountain and Pacificessscccccscccecccccccece 23 4,119 paltt7 3,613 420.5 414.0 on _ ~~ _ 

Paper and its products, total...cccccccccscses £0 4,472 9271 4,005 4.7 411.7 40 67.9 68.5 67.0 
NE PERI innccorcccuececosecssccescaes 17 929 876 787 +6.1 418.0 -- _ _- _ 
Ted MIN GUNENR o v000505.0005 0000000005000 14 905 860 Sh 52 4 988 13 7720 69.0 7320 
Momatats. end Packlieseccsccccccceccscvsccece 30 1,847 1,775 1,691 +41 +92 - -- om ste 

Plumbing and heating. equipment and supplies, : 

DN satkcecre seascakeapensnsecsesenes he 1,889 1,389 1,489 435.0 426.9 42 61.0 8.0 ope 
MEGBLS ALIONGEGercccccccoccecccecccceccsoeee 10 329 264 2600 424.6 417.5 10 43.3 1.8 5 
Mountain and Pacificess.cccccscsccsccccccccs 11 640 434 Bee 75 42201 10 7002 72.8 6262 _ 








*States cosprising regions: New England(!eine, New Hampshire, Vermont, ‘iassachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut). 

Middle Atlentic(New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania). 

Southeastern(Deleware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, Vest Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and :{ississippi). 

East North Central(Chio, Indiana, Illinois, !‘ichigan, and Wisconsin). 

West Central(}:innesota, Iowa, ‘issouri, North Delota, South Dakota, Neoraska, Kansas, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oxlenoma, and Texes). 

Mountain and Pacific(iontana, Idaho, ‘lyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, 
and California. 
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When the Staten Island town of 
Linoleumville changed its name the 
ty Chattanooga News promptly de- 
nied that Hushpuckena, Miss., 
Owl Hoot, near Reelfoot Lake Ten- 
nessee or Nubbin Ridge in the same 
neighborhood would seek other cogno- 
mens. It explains that Southern towns 
are loyal to their names, “even though 
loyalty requires much fortitude.” 

For that matter, towns in other sec- 
tions are no less patient. Ohio, for 
example, has its Alpha and Omega, not 
to mention Obetz. And Florida is 
proud of Wewahitchka, Okahumpka 
and Wetumpka. There is a town in 
Texas named Earth that is five miles 
from a railroad. Faith, Hope and 
Charity are to be found, municipally 
at least, in Arkansas, Michigan and 
Missouri. ‘There is a town in Ken- 
tucky named Oz with a rival in Uz. 
Crook, Colorado, is a long, long way 
from Callaboose, Kentucky, and Jolly- 
town, Pennsylvania, is also far re- 
moved from Tombstone, Arizona. 

Florida has a Kissimmee and Missis- 
sippi its Whynot. Long Green can be 
found in Maryland (on the map, any- 
way), Kale in West Virginia and Lucre 
in Mississippi. Without catering to 
the baking trust it might be mentioned 
that Vermont has a town named Bread 
Loaf. Arizona and Virginia both boast 
of postofiices named Snowflake. Not 
only has Florida a Romeo and a Juliet 
but it also has its Seville and Barber- 
ville. Iowa has its Hayfield and Wy- 
oming its Pitchfork. Pittsburgh may 
be Pennsylvania’s Smoketown in effect 
but the Keystone State has a real town 
by that name. 

There is a town in New York named 
Hoosick and one in Michigan named 
Mesick. Though Crookville, Ohio, 
has a jail it was recently boarded up 
because there was no one in it. For 
extremes, how about Longtown in Mis- 
souri and Shorterville in Alabama? 
Breakabeen is in New York State 
while Fixer is away down South in 
Kentucky. Tuckertown is in North 
Carolina, Kansas has its perfect Rest 
and Nodaway County may be found in 
Missouri. Kegg, Pennsylvania, is a 
long way from Faucett, Missouri, but 
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What's in a name? 


Florida has a Double Sink. There is 
really a town in Missouri named Dam- 
site. -And what is more appropriate 
than Bibb County, Georgia right under 
Coffee County, the same state. 

Dead Man’s Bay is said to be the 
livest place on the Florida coast (take 
it in any sense you care to) and the 
Dead Lakes in the western part of that 
State are alive with fish. Sour Lake 
can be found in Texas, but so can 
Sweetwater. Stillwater runs in a doz- 
en States but only one State has a 
Stinking Water River. Sucker Creek 
is located in Oregon. 

Oklahoma has its Corn, Kentucky its 
Rye and California its Whiskeytown. 
Bad Axe, Michigan, has no connection 
with Trees of Louisiana. Nor is there 
any relation between Horse Thief, 
Arizona, and Virginia’s Hangar. From 
Promptness, Pennsylvania, one can 
journey to Linger, Georgia. Or from 
Defeated Creek, Kentucky, to Victory 
in the same State. 

For good measure, here’s a few by 
the count: 

Onemo, Virginia. 

Two Dot, Montana. 
Three Brothers, Arkansas. 
Four Town, Minnesota. 
Five Island, Maine. 

Six Prong, Washington. 
Seven Oaks, California. 
Eight Point, Montana. 
Nine. Times, South Carolina. 
Ten Sleep, Wyoming. 
Eleven Point, Arkansas. 
Twelve Point, Indiana. 

Anyone doubting the authenticity of 
any of the names given may check-up 
by consulting the United States Off- 
cial Postal Guide.-—‘‘Kalends.” 


“Little NRA” 


Codes for 11 service trades and in- 
dustries were effective in Wisconsin at 
the end of 1935 under authority of the 
State recovery law, which has been 
upheld by the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court. The labor standards provided 
for the trades and industries covered 
closely resemble those of the N.R.A. 
and include provision for the right of 
workers to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing. 







‘within given areas. 
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The codes were established after pub- 


lic hearing and with the approval of 
the Governor. 


Building costs 


‘Costs of building the same type 
house vary from 18.0 to 26.8 cents 
per cubic foot in 27 cities for which 
figures have been compiled by the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board. The 
Board will extend the coverage for 
which such figures will be computed 
and will publish them quarterly as a 
guide to trends in house-building costs 
The preliminary 
results of the Board’s study show con- 
siderable differences in the price of the 
specified type of house within the same 
State. ; 


Cement labor 
A study of labor requirements in 


cement production, is made by the Bu-’ 


reau of Labor Statistics, indicates that 
for every 100 barrels of cement de- 
livered to the site of construction, 20.6 
man-hours of labor are created in pro- 
ducing and transporting the necessary 
raw materials, 55.0 man-hours are 
created in the cement mills and quar- 
ries, and 50.7 man-hours of labor are 
required to transport the cement from 
the mill to the construction site, mak- 
ing a total of 126.3 hours of employ- 
ment for every 100 barrels of cement 
laid down at a construction project. 


Wage executions 


Debts for clothing accounted for al- 
most half of the wage executions served 
upon employees of 174 companies dur- 
ing a period of 3 months covered in a 
recent study conducted jointly by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
Russell Sage Foundation. About three- 
fifths of the wage executions were for 
amounts less than $25. There appeared 
to be little relation between the amount 
of the weekly wage and the size of the 
debt for which wage execution was 
resorted to. Approximately two-thirds 
of the wage executions in the sample 
were garnishments and one-third were 
wage assignments. 


WHAM! 


Landlord: A professor formerly oc- 
cupied this apartment. He invented 
an explosive. 

Prospective Tenant: I suppose those 
spots on the ceiling are the explosive. 

Landlord: No, they’re the professor ! 

—‘Said and Done” 
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Latin-American credit 


and collection survey 


by WILLIAM S. SWINGLE, Director, Foreign Department, N. A. C. M. 


The first quarter of 1936 indicates 

a general improvement in both 

i credit conditions and collections in 

twenty-one Latin American mar- 

kets covered in the survey by the For- 

eign Credit Interchange Bureau. The 

results of this survey are based on the 

experiences of members doing busi- 
ness in these markets. 

In the closing quarter of 1935 there 
was a slight falling off in the index 
figures of credit conditions within 
these countries and also on collections 
from these markets, although the net 
result at the close of last year indi- 
cated a gain throughout 1935. It is 
encouraging to note the considerable 
improvement indicated during the first 
quarter of this year which is further 
evidence of the better possibilities of 
these markets for American exporters. 

The index figures for credit condi- 
tions refer to business within the par- 
ticular markets and are based on the 
percentage of replies received from 
those doing business in these markets. 
This index refers only to commercial 
transactions and is not concerned with 
the collection of service obligations, the 
credit standing of any Government or 
other obligations of this character. The 
collection index is based upon the 
promptness with which collections are 
being received on current business. 

While there may still be some old 
obligations tied up in some of these 
markets, it will be noted that current 
shipments are being generally paid for 
in a satisfactory manner. Where de- 
lays occur on account of exchange dif- 
ficulties or arbitrary restrictions or 
conditions of this kind, and the debtor 
makes prompt payment in local cur- 
rency to his legal discharge, these de- 
lays come under the heading of ex- 
change transfer and not the promptness 
of payment by the debtor. 





In the first quarter of the year a 
net gain in the index of credit condi- 
tions was shown in eighteen of the 
markets covered in the survey. In 
most instances this increase was of a 
substantial character. Sizable gains 
were shown in the index of credit con- 
ditions covering Uruguay, Costa Rica, 
Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, CGuate- 
mala and Salvador.. Although an im- 
provement was shown in the index of 
credit conditions for such countries as 
Bolivia and Nicaragua, this improve- 
ment starts from such a low point that 
the credit conditions within these coun- 
tries are still indicated as not satis- 
factory. 

Reference to the graphical chart cov- 
ering credit conditions indicates the in- 
dex of the various countries and a 
comparison between the index of credit 
conditions in four previous quarterly 
surveys during the year 1935. In only 
three countries was there no improve- 


- 


ment shown in the index of credit con- 
ditions, but the declines were of such 
a moderate mature that they may be 
practically considered as being the same 
as in the closing quarter of 1935. 
These countries are Puerto Rico, Mex- 
ico and Haiti. 

Based on the index of credit condi- 
tions, a general classification of the 
countries indicates that credit condi- 
tions are considered good in Argentina, 
Cuba, Peru, Panama, Puerto Rico, 
Mexico, Brazil and Colombia. The 
next classification is that of fairly good 
and the index of credit conditions in- 
cludes in this classification such markets 
as Uruguay, Venezuela, Ecuador, Gua- 
temala, Dominican Republic, Chile, 
Costa Rica, Haiti and Salvador. 
Slightly below this classification is that 
of fair, in which the index of credit 
conditions places Honduras. In three 
countries, the general classification 
based on the index of credit conditions 
was given as very poor, namely, Bo- 
livia, Paraguay and Nicaragua. 

Collections during the first quarter 
of 1936 indicated an improvement. 
This improvement is most noticeable 
on collections from such countries as 
Costa Rica, Haiti, Guatemala and 
Brazil. Sixteen of the countries sur- 
veyed show an improvement in the in- 
dex of collections from the previous 
survey. A reference to the graphical 
chart on the collection index indicates 
the position of the various countries 
and shows a comparison between the 
collection index for the first quarter of 
1936 and the four preceding quarters 
in 1935. 

Of the twenty-one markets surveyed, 
collections may be generally considered 
prompt from seventeen of these mar- 
kets. Nine of the markets indicate 
collections are 90% prompt or better, 
this being headed by Argentina and 
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KEY —B:1st Quarter 1935, C: 2nd Quarter, D: 3rd Quarter, E: 4th Quarter, F: 1st Quarter, 1936 


Cuba where collections are reported as 
98% prompt. In the five countries 
where a decline was shown in the col- 
lection index, this falling off was of 
a moderate nature and indicated no 
generally unfavorable trend. 

The index of collections from Hon- 
dutas places this in the group of fairly 
prompt, followed by collections from 
Paraguay which are rated as slow. 

The situation on exchange transfer 
has shown improvement. Within this 
quarter the refunding arrangement for 
old obligations in Brazil has been ne- 
gotiated and signed and creditors have 
filed their milreis deposits for settle- 
ment either in cash or notes under it. 

The situation in Nicaragua is still 
unsatisfactory and shows little improve- 
ment and some delays are indicated in 
exchange transfer in such countries as 


Credit conditions in twenty-one 
Latin-American countries scaled 
on the basis of the credit condi- 
tion index figures which express 
mathematically the combined 
opinions of individual reports on 
each country. 


Colombia, Costa Rica, Honduras and 
Paraguay. However, the year opens 
with the situation much improved over 


Collection conditions in twenty- 
one Latin-American countries at 
five different periods. The scale 
numbers are based on the percent- 
age of reports of prompt collec- 
tions for each country in each 
survey. 
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that of a year ago, and on current busi- 
ness with the exception of three or 
four countries, such as Nicaragua and 
Bolivia, responsible credit risks are be- 
ing paid for promptly through the free 
markets, although at figures higher 
than official exchange rates. 

As commodity prices improve, it is 
evident that the internal situation in 
these countries from a credit stand- 
point is improving and that commercial 
obligations are being handled on a more 
satisfactory basis. Individual credit 
risks are, of course, properly checked 
but the responsible buyer is in a posi- 
tion to take care of his obligations, and 
if the situation indicated in the first 
quarter of this year continues, these 
markets, with one or two exceptions, 
should hold forth considerable possi- 
bility for developing sound business. 
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by L. E. CHANDLER, Credit Manager, 
Burhans & Black, Syracuse, N. Y. 


This month's collectors: 


Submitted for the approval of our readers 





To the one who opens this letter, greetings: 

Several letters addressed as above have left this 
office in the past few weeks, no response has re- 
sulted, and this causes us some concern. 

If our customer and good friend, Mr. John Jones, 
has died will the one who reads this please speedily 
inform us so that we may suitably condole with his 
family. 

On the other hand if Mr. Jones is ill and unable 
to attend to his correspondence we wish that the one 
who reads this letter will so tell us in order that we 
may hasten to extend our sympathy and good 
wishes. 

But if, as we hope and trust, Mr. Jones is well 
and active will he please at once communicate with 
us in order that our anxiety may be relieved. 

Awaiting a response with best hopes, we are 

Yours truly 





by B. CROSIER, Credit Department, 
Zanesville Provision Co., Zanesville, O. 





Dear Sir: 


In a friendly way we call your attention to your 
account with us which dates back to 


Of course you realize our margin of profit is 
small and we must keep our accounts within our 
seven day limit if we are to continue in business. 

As you are one of our older customers, we have 
been exceptionally lenient with you, but would ap- 
preciate your making a special effort to get your 
account in line with our terms. 

Thanking you for your valued business, we 
remain, 

Yours for co-operation, 





very good collection letters printed 

in “Credit and Financial Manage- 

ment” and submits one to be used 
for a specific purpose,” Mr. Chandler 
writes in his letter to us with which 
he submits his above letter. 


= “The writer has noticed. several 
V 


“Very often a debtor at a distance 
will receive from a creditor’s office 
a number of letters running over a 
period of weeks. None of the letters 
evoke an answer. But the writer has 
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found that the attached brings the 
customer to life in a hurry and gen- 
erally the response is in a good natured 
fashion.” 


And Mr. Crosier points out: “I 
am enclosing herewith that which has 
been our most successful collection 
letter. Not only has this letter ob- 
tained results as a money getter, but 
it is also a favorite with our salesmen, 
who say the customers’ reaction to it 
is always favorable.” 


A great deal of collection letter 
writing, however, can be obviated if 
proper care is taken in analysis of 
credit responsibility. The most funda- 
mental, up-to-date method ever devised 
for knowing just how worthy your 
credit applicant is as a risk, has 
achieved foremost standing among 
credit executives because it is based 
on the current record of the customer 
in paying his other debtors. There is 
no substitute for a Credit Interchange 
Report. 


MAY, 1936 
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In tribute to the late J. Harry Tregoe, Executive Man- 
ager of the National Association of Credit Men for fif- 
teen years, who died on October 5th, 1935, the National 
Association of Credit Men is announcing the details of 
the J. H. Tregoe Memorial Prize Essay Competition. 


I. WHO IS ELIGIBLE: 

For Class A prizes, any student or former student in 
the National Institute of Credit is eligible. 

For Class B prizes, any student in the junior or senior 
classes of schools of commerce or business administration 
in recognized colleges or universities is eligible. 

No employee of the National Association of Credit Men 
or of any of its local affiliated units is eligible for the 
competition. 


II. PRIZES: 


Class A Class B 
Re ge $100 First: ... _. $100 
Second: _.. ..$ 40 Second: . ..$ 40 
Tee: «#j## we. oe Tee: tit. i oe 
Fourth: ..... $10 Fourth: ...... $ 10 
Fifth: 1 copy, 1936 edi- Fifth: 1 copy, 1936 edi- 

tion “Credit Manual tion “Credit Manual 


of Commercial Laws” of Commercial Laws” 
and 1 copy of “Credit and 1 copy of “Credit 
and Its Management,” and Its Management,” 
by J, H. Tregoe. by J, H. Tregoe. 

Sixth: 1 copy “Credit Sixth: 1 copy, 1936 Edi- 

Seventh: and Its Man- Seventh: tion, “Credit 

Eighth: agement,” by J. Eighth: Manual of Com- 

Ninth: H. Tregoe, for Ninth: mercial Laws,” 

Tenth: each place win- Tenth: for each place 

ner. winner. 


III. THESIS SUBJECTS: 


The student has a choice of subjects relating to any 
phase of credit practice or policy or showing the relation- 
ship and importance of credit to the general business and 
economic life. 


IV. JUDGES: 

The judges for the contest will be: 

William H. Pouch, President of the Concrete Steel 
Company, New York, and Past President of the National 
Association of Credit. Men 

David E. Golieb, Treasurer, International Handker- 
chief Manufacturing Co., New York 

Dr. Albert F. Chapin, New York University 

Dr. William H. Steiner, Brooklyn College 

David A. Weir, Assistant Executive Manager of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 


V. BASIS OF AWARDS: 


The following are among the factors which will be 
considered in conferring of the prizes: 

1. The intelligence and understanding of credit and 
its importance shown by the student in choosing his sub- 
ject. 

2. Indication given of a knowledge of basic principles 
and practices in the field of credit. 

3. Indication that the student has an adequate concep- 
tion of the relationship of credit to general business. 

4. Indication shown of constructive thought by the 


The J. H. Tregoe Memorial Prize Essay Contest 











































student on credit problems. 

5. Clearness and directness in presentation of the sub- 
ject matter. 

6. Neatness, orderliness and method of expression. 


VI. ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS: 

The awards will be announced at the 41st annual con- 
vention of the Association at Richmond, Virginia, during 
the week of June 8th, 1936. Announcement will also be 
made in the July issue of Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment, official publication of the Association. 


VII. GENERAL RULES FOR THE CONTEST: 

1. All manuscripts submitted must be typewritten, 
double-spaced, with at deast one extra copy submitted. 
This second copy may be a carbon. 

2. The maximum length of the manuscript is to be 
4,000 words. 

3. Those intending to compete for prizes should sub- 
mit the attached blank to the National Association of 
Credit Men, 1 Park Avenue, New York, before May Ist, 
1936. 

4. All theses to be eligible for prizes must be in the 
National Association of Credit Men offices, 1 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, not later than Monday, May 18th, 1936. 
All manuscripts should be sent by registered mail. 

5. Pages must be securely fastened at the top. Names 
and addresses of contestant, together with designation of 
business connection or school connection, must be type- 
written at the top of the first page. The name of the 
contestant only (for identification purposes) on the top 
of each succeeding page. The manuscript must be ac- 
companied by a letter of transmittal signed by the con- 
testant. Judges’ awards will be considered final. 


VIII. PUBLICATION: 


1. The thesis winning first prize in each class will be 
published in the official publication of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men—‘Credit and Financial Man- 
agement.” 

2. The right is reserved to publish any other of the 
theses submitted in “Credit and Financial Management.” 
3. No manuscripts will be returned to the writers. 

To facilitate handling of essays and preparations for 
the competition, the attached coupon should be sent to 
Mr. David A. Weir, Assistant Executive Manager of 
the National Association of Credit Men, 1 Park Avenue, 
New York. Submission of the coupon is not a require- 
ment for consideration of a manuscript but it is earnestly 
requested by the Board of Judges of all those intending 
to participate. 


Mr. David A. Weir, 
National Association of Credit Men, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 


I desire to inform you that I will submit a manuscript 
in the J. H. Tregoe Memorial Essay Competition in ac- 
cordance with the contest requirements outlined above. 
Ns 3 5 nk «wap nubian = dud ia oaitamacadians aide eee 
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Machinery and 


Machinery is revealed as a creator 
* of jobs rather than a destroyer of 
ly employment opportunities in a 
study of technological advance- 
ment made by the Machinery and Al- 
lied Products Institute, Chicago, and 
reported in “Ten Facts on Technology 
and Employment,” published by the 
Institute. 

Following is a brief summary of 
the “Ten Facts”: 

(1) Between 1870 and 1930 the 
population of the United States in- 
creased 218 per cent and the gainfully 
employed increased 291 per cent. At 
the beginning of this period, before the 
great strides in technological advance- 
ment had taken place, 32.4 per cent 
of the population was employed, and 
in 1930 the demands for more goods 
and services for a higher standard of 
living furnished employment for 40 
per cent of the population. There were 
20,000,000 more jobs in 1930 than 
there were in 1900. 

(2) Employment today is nearest 
normal levels in the most highly mech- 
anized industries, such as automobile 
and textile manufacturing, in the paper 
and printing trades and other intensely 
developed industries. Most unemploy- 
ment is in occupations in which ma- 
chines are used least. 

(3) One of each seven factory 
workers today has a job making some 
product that was unknown to his 
grandfather fifty years ago. It may 
be conservatively estimated that one 
out of every four persons gainfully 
employed today owes his job to one of 
eighteen new industries which have 
been developed since 1880. 

(4) Between 1920 and 1930 the 
nineteen principal growing occupations 
gained almost three times as many 
workers as the nineteen principal van- 
ishing occupations lost. In almost every 
case work in the growing occupations 
was less strenuous, less hazardous and 
better paying than work in the declin- 
ing occupations. This improvement has 
been true throughout the development 
of machinery. Child labor, for in- 
stance, declined from one out of every 
five children between the ages of 10 
and 15 years working in 1900 to less 
than one out of twenty in 1930. 
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(5) Only 4 per cent of about 2,500,- 
000 unemployed, studied in the Federal 
Unemployment Census of April, 1930, 
reported that they lost their jobs on 
account of “industrial policy,” under 
which the displacement of men by ma- 
chines was listed as one of the several 
sub-classifications. 


(6) Eighty-four per cent of all ma- 
chines invented are “labor serving” 
and only 16 per cent have as their 
primary purpose “labor saving.” 

(7) Real wages more than doubled 
between 1900 and 1935 as a result of 
greater production. In this period 
production per wage earner increased 
68 per cent, but to make this increase 
possible manufacturers installed 331 per 
cent more equipment, measured in 
horsepower. While production of 
American factories increased 216 per 
cent between 1899 and 1929, wages 
paid to labor increased 479 per cent. 

(8) Industries which advance most 
rapidly along technological lines draw 
most heavily on the labor supply, while 
those mechanized more slowly absorb 
smaller portions of the available work- 
ing force. 

(9) Had it been necessary to in- 
crease hand labor in the same propor- 
tion as production between 1900 and 
1930, every adult man and woman in 
the nation and several million chil- 
dren would have been needed in jobs. 
It would have required more than 60 
per cent of the entire population to 
provide the goods and services of a 
higher standard of living whereas only 
about 40 per cent ever seeks employ- 
ment. 

(10) A 75 per cent increase in the 
1929 production level would be neces- 
sary to provide a “reasonable” stand- 
ard of living for every family in the 
United States, according to the Bureau 
of Home Economics of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. From this 
it would appear that there is still 
plenty for both men and machines to 
do.— “Profit.” 


Coal wages 


Average annual earnings of wage 
and salary workers in the coal industry 


of Ohio amounted to $822 in 1934 as 


30 


against $669 in 1933 and $1,124 in 
1929. The average number of coal- 
mine workers employed in 1934 was 
26,142 as compared with 21,731 in 
1933 and 20,916 in 1929. 


Annuities 


A new thrift plan has recently been 
announced by the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey. The new plan, which is 
designed to supplement the old-age 
pensions provided for in the Federal 
Social Security Act, provides for dif- 
ferent types of annuities, to the costs 
of which both the employees and the 
company contribute. Provision is also 
made for the use of the participant’s 
credit balance in the fund, after the 
purchase of the annuity, for the pur- 
chase of other kinds of insurance or of 
company stock, while cash withdrawals 
from this balance are allowed after 24 
years of continuous participation in the 
plan, and loans may be made to em- 
ployees by the trustees of the fund. 


Cooperatives 


The 215 cooperative self-help organ- 
izations aided by Federal grant sup- 
plied their members with goods and 
services amounting to $1,216,647 dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1935. Proj- 
ects receiving Federal assistance fur- 
nished 9,047,923 man-hours’ work dur- 
ing the same period. Since August 
1933 Federal grants to these organiza- 
tions have totaled $2,831,413, of which 
57.8 percent had been spent or obli- 
gated by the end of October 1935. It 
is calculated that for every $1 of Fed- 
eral money $2.50 had been obtained in 
benefits. A considerable number of 
the members would have had to resort 
to relief, in the absence of the self-help 
activities. It is estimated that alto- 
gether these organizations have saved 
the taxpayers $2,278,287. 

a 

Mother—“What 
man’s intentions?” 

Daughter—“Well, he has been keep- 
ing me pretty much in the dark.” 
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Are manufacturer's stocks a necessary evil ? 
by J. H. FREDERICK, Author, “Industrial Marketing” 


The majority of wholesalers stren- 
uously objected to such stocks on 
lu the grounds that the practice con- 
stituted undesirable competition, 
and promoted price merchandising by 
fostering the growth of small whole- 
salers, or desk jobbers, who take ad- 
vantage of such stocks, located in either 
public or private warehouses, to ob- 
tain the quick turnover which their 
limited capital necessitates. These 
wholesalers also felt that when the 
manufacturers assume the storage func- 
tion to such a degree they are reducing 
the fundamental functions of whole- 
salers in an undesirable fashion. ° 
A number of manufacturers feel that 
spot stocks are necessary today in that 
they enable them to centralize their 
distribution. ‘These manufacturers say 
that the time when it was possible to 
make all shipments direct from the fac- 
tory to the wholesaler has gone, prob- 
ably never to return, despite the in- 
creasing rapidity of railroad freight 
service, store-door delivery and pick- 
up, and motor express services. Under 
present competitive conditions these 
manufacturers have found it necessary 
to speed up deliveries more than ever 
before. The carrying of spot stocks 
at strategically located points seems to 
be the way in which speedier deliver- 
ies can be made. : 

For a manufacturer to allow his 
wholesale outlets to be “out of stock” 
means lost sales and encourages sub- 
stitution of one product for another, 
often resulting in old and regular users 
of a product being permanently lost as 
customers. Decentralized distribution 
is particularly important where there is 
a heavy expenditure for national ad- 
vertising in consumer and trade publi- 
cations on the part of the manufac- 
turer. Goods must be kept constantly 


EXCLUSIVE CHELSEA DISTRICT 
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available at consumer and wholesale 
outlets, as a considerable part of the 
expenditure for advertising will be 
wasted if goods are out of stock. 


Another reason cited by some manu- 
facturers for the establishment and 
maintenance of spot stocks is the ne- 
cessity for meeting competition. Dur- 
ing the years of the depression a new 
type of competition was launched 
against established concerns by small 
businesses which were started with very 
little capital and a limited amount of 
bank credit. ‘These smaller companies 
had no idea of doing a national, or even 
a regional business, but intended to 
concentrate their efforts in a limited 
territory and to capitalize the advan- 
tages of low overhead and close con- 
tact with customers. At the same time, 
some of the larger manufacturers were 
forced to curtail their activities in high 
cost territories as an economy move, 


‘thereby opening opportunities for this 


local competition. 


Now, in order to meet this competi- 
tion, which has sprung up, the older 
concerns are realizing that there is a 
good deal of truth in the statement that 
“distribution effort must be in the field 
—not in the office” and that they must 
decentralize their marketing system, 
basing it on more spot stocks, fresh 
outlets, and faster deliveries. 


A third reason cited by manufactur- 
ers for the maintenance of spot stocks 
was the persistence of small-lot buying 
on the part of wholesalers. As one 
manufacturer _ stated: “Electrical 
wholesalers, in our particular line at 
least, are not attempting to carry any- 
thing like the amount of stock which 
they formerly carried, and as a conse- 
quence they rely on our stocks for 
prompt shipment and thus keep their 
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inventories at a low level.” 

It is a well known fact that many 
wholesalers, to say nothing of their 
customers, are doing business today on 
a smaller amount of working capital 
than ever before. This means that 
they must restrict their inventories to 
a minimum and operate on a small 
margin and quick turnover. Such a 
method of doing business would be im- 
possible if wholesalers were unable to 
secure goods when they wanted them. 
—‘Electrical Wholesaling.” 





“Cherchez 


y la femme” 





(Cont. from p. 13) an individual using 
the name of Nathan Schwartz (a ficti- 
tious reference used by Frankel) had 
rented a mailing privilege at 164 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, and also 
desk space, to cover a bank account, 
in the Land Title Building in Phila- 
delphia. 

When these facts, along with the 
information that we had followed the 
merchandise to Weinroth’s place of 
business, were made known to Wein- 
roth he insisted on sticking to his story. 
Louis Finkelstein also denied his con- 
nection with the matter even after he 
was informed that we had followed 
the goods to his Broadway storeroom. 

But our investigation had by this 
time developed sufficient evidence of 
fraud to warrant bringing the case to 
the attention of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. All of the principals in- 
volved were indicted and Pezaro was 
traced to a number of addresses in 
New York, using an alias at each ad- 
dress, and during this part of the search 
it was learned that Pezaro was actu- 
ally a brother-in-law of Benjamin 
Hanfling. 

Finally, on the morning of January 
31st, 1935, we learned definitely the 
Bronx address of Pezaro, where he was 
known under another alias. Our in- 
vestigator, accompanied by a Special 
Agent of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, started a long wait for Pe- 
zaro’s arrival. In the early evening, 
around dinner time, Pezaro arrived. 
He admitted his identity and also ad- 
mitted various aliases, (Cont. on p.39) 
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The National Association of Credit 
Men supplies answers to credit ques- 
tions and some of the answers, of gen- 
= interest, are — regularly in 

edit and Financial Management. 
Rates cannot be given, however, re- 
arding legal rights and liabilities. 
Sock advice should be obtained from an 
attorney to whom all the facts should 
be stated. When such inquiries are re- 
ceived, information is furnished only as to 
the general principle of the law involved. 





Assignee must comply 


Q. In event of an assignment for 
the benefit of creditors (in New 
Jersey), is the Assignee required to 
give notice to creditors in event of a 
sale of the stock in bulk, in accordance 
with the Bulk Sales Law? 

A. An amendment to the Bulk Sales 
Law in New Jersey provides that 
Assignees for the benefit of creditors 
must comply with that Act. The Act 
provides ten days notice to creditors 
by registered mail. 


Accident liability 


Q. If any of our salesmen, travelling 
in their own cars, on the business of 
the company, met with accident involv- 
ing personal injury, could we be legal- 
ly held liable? 

A. Yes. There are many decisions 
in New York and other States, hold- 
ing the employer jointly liable in such 
accidents. 


Home loan payment 


Q. One of our customers has a fif- 
teen year Home Loan of $8,060. on 
which he pays $63.76 each month. 
Does he have to pay this amount for 
fifteen years or will it be less in fifteen 
years? Just how does this work out? 

A. Your customer would continue 
paying the $63.76 for the full fifteen 
year period and at the end of that time 
the loan becomes liquidated. The 
H.O.L.C. works on the theory that 
the payment of $7.91 a month on each 
$1,000 of the loan liquidates it in the 
fifteen year period. That basis estab- 
lishes your customer’s monthly pay- 


ment of $63.76. 
Can't be attached 


Q. Can a person attach a soldier’s 
bonus for a debt he owes by a court’s 
judgment? 

A. No, the bonus cannot be attached. 


Executor beneficiary 


Q. A makes a will leaving B as 
executor and also a beneficiary under 
the same will. C says this cannot be 
done legally. Who is right? 

A. If a beneficiary named in a will 
is not a witness to the making of the 
will there seems to be no legal reason 
why he cannot also be named executor. 
Frequently a man leaves all his prop- 
erty to his wife and likewise makes her 
executrix of the estate, or at least co- 
executor. 
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Sale in bulk 


Q. Do you think it possible to at- 
tack the legality of a notice of sale in 
bulk on the grounds that it was not 
a legal notice, did not comply with the 
law on the basis that the seller himself 
did not sign it, but it was signed by his 
attorney? 

A. While I am not aware of any 
decisions on the subject, it is incon- 
ceivable to me that any court would 
uphold that where the Bulk Sales Law 
had been complied with, except that 
the notice of sale was signed by the 
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purchaser’s attorney instead of by the 
purchaser himself that the sale would 
be held void. 

A proceeding under the Bulk Sales 
Law is an action at equity, and courts 
of equity are not bound by such tech- 
nicalities as this. 


Funded debt 


Mr. J. M. Shaw of the Gillespie- 
Rogers-Pyatt Co., Inc., New York 
City calls our attention to a Question 
& Answer in January issue of CrEpIT 
AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT on the 
subject of “What is a Funded Debt?”, 
and expresses an opinion that our com- 
ment was too brief to be complete and 
suggests that we quote the definition 
ef a funded debt in the Financial 
Handbook edited by Robert H. Mont- 
gomery and published by the Ronald 
Press Company in 1935. On page 573 
of this Handbook we quote: 


“Funded debt, falling generally 
into the main classifications of bonds, 
debentures, and notes, is represented 
by a formal written agreement, 
signed and sealed, which evidences 
the obligation of the maker to pay a 
definite sum of money at a specified 
place, on a specified date with inter- 
est at a stipulated rate. The terms 
and conditions under which the 
funded debt is issued, are contained 
in a more or less elaborate agree- 
ment, between the issuing company 
and a trustee, reference to which is 
made in the bond, debenture, or 
note. ‘These references, however, are 
not to the method of payment of 
principal or interest as that would 
tend to effect the negotiability of 
the funded debt. The agreement 
may be referred to as the ‘mortgage,’ 
‘deed of trust,’ ‘trust agreement,’ 
‘trust indenture,’ etc., in appropriate 
cases.” 


We are glad to submit this addition- 
al comment on this interesting question, 
with acknowledgment to Mr. Shaw for 
bringing the same to our attention. 
Should any further information on this 
subject be desired we would refer to 
the decision of Ketcham v. Buffalo, 
14.N. Y. 356, 378. 


Politics 


A wisecracker maintains that when a 
politician makes up his bed he should 
lie in it. Unfortunately, he seems 
more inclined to make up his bunk and 
lie out of it—‘Kalends.” 
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How private 


is business ? 


What business is private? Is the 
coal business private? Many of 

\y the coal owners say so. But is it? 

Here is a large industry which, as 
we all know, has been torn by strife 
for more than a quarter of a century. 
Low prices, low wages, severe irregu- 
larity of employment is its general his- 
tory. 

Conditions in this industry prompted 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers at a conference in December, 
1934, to recommend a measure of Gov- 
ernment control for such industries as 
bituminous coal mining, Ernest G. 
Draper, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, declared recently in “Domestic 
Commerce.” 


Why was Government regulation 
recognized as essential in bituminous 
coal mining? To any one who is fa- 
miliar with the recent history of this 
industry, the answer is obvious. Treas- 
ury Department statistics show that in 
1929 almost half of the bituminous coal 
produced was mined at a loss to the 
operating companies. ‘The deficit re- 
ported by these companies exceeded the 
net gains of profit-making companies. 
Virtually no other business covered by 
the Treasury’s records showed such 
widespread money losses as the mining 
of soft coal. 


Turning from the plight of employ- 
ers to that of labor, we find conditions 
equally bad. In the coal mining in- 
dustry as a whole, records show that 
during the last ten years an average of 
at least one hundred thousand men 
have been constantly unemployed. 
This group represents one-fifth of the 
total employment in the industry. Un- 
questionably, the major portion of this 
unemployment has existed among soft 
coal miners. 


Is it any wonder that some of our 
most bitter struggles between manage- 
ment and labor have been staged in a 
setting such as this? Altruistic motives 
and praiseworthy efforts on the part of 
a few operators have accomplished lit- 
tle. They have been bogged down, 
helplessly enmeshed in a web of red 
ink, cutthroat competition, low wages, 
and unemployment. This condition 
developed gradually over a period of 
more than fifty years. The experience 
gained during that period has convinced 


even a majority of operators that un- 
regulated competition will not work. 

So much for the coal industry. How 
about the fisheries industry? ‘This in- 
dustry is a relatively small one, but the 
conditions surrounding it have been 
equally chaotic. 

Authority has been exercised for the 
purpose of prescribing fishing gear that 
may be used, fishing seasons, and the 
closing of waters and streams for re- 
stocking. The effect of this regulation 
has been to restore depleted waters and 
at the same time to make possible an 
increased and better balanced commer- 
cial production of salmon. Business 
men in this industry are almost unani- 
mous in their approval of what has been 
done to place operations on a firm and 
enduring foundation. 

So we see that many industries which 
seem private to those engaged in them 
are not so private after all when looked 
at from the standpoint of the general 
welfare. With these facts in mind are 
we not correct in saying that the Gov- 
ernment not only has a right, but a 
duty, to interest itself in setting up 
proper safeguards in the interest of pub- 
lic needs when the welfare of the peo- 
ple at large or an important segment 
of the people at large is at stake? 


“ae 





Specialists 

Whistler, the artist, had a French 
poodle, of which he was extravagantly 
fond. The poodle was seized with an 
infection of throat one day, and 
Whistler had the audacity to send for 
the great throat specialist, Mackenzie. 

When Mackenzie saw that he had 
been calied to treat a dog, he felt in- 
censed, but said nothing. He pre- 
scribed, pocketed a big fee, drove away. 

The next day he sent posthaste for 
Whistler. And Whistler, thinking he 
Was summoned on some matter con- 
nected with his beloved dog, dropped 
his work and rushed to the home of 
Mackenzie. 

On his arrival, the great specialist 
said, gravely, ‘How do you do, Mr. 
Whistler? I wanted to see you about 
having my front door painted.” 


BIDS WANTED BY THE 
BILLION DOLLAR BUYER! 


O you want to sell your products 

tothe U.S. Government—or bid on 
Government construction work? The 
Government Service Bureau of the 
U.S. F. & G. at Washington will give 
you full advance information on con- 
templated Government purchases and 
building projects. 

Our booklet, “Cultivating the Billion 
Dollar Buyer,” gives full information 
about this service. Call your local U.S. 
F. & G. agent, or write to our home 
office at Baltimore for a free copy. 





Originators of the Slogan: 
**Consultyvour Agent or 
Broker as you would your 
Doctor or Lawyer” 


Wi Sol8 & Ge 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY COMPANY 
with which is affiliated 


i & G PURE 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


Tlome Offices: BALTIMORE 
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Uncle Sam, 


you and me 
GOVERNMENT AND _ BUSI- 
NESS. By Ford T. Hall. Mc- 


Graw-Hill Book Company, N. Y. 

The similarity in title between Mr. 
Hall’s book and the recent publica- 
tion of Stuart Chase’s, “(Government 
in Business,” may confuse some. There 
is obviously, if one is to judge from 
the text of the two books, a great deal 
inherent in the words “in” or “and.” 

Mr. Chase in his book shows the 
inevitable drift of government into 
business spheres. But Mr. Hall out- 
lines in the early portion of his book 
the difference between the various 
philosophical approaches to govern- 
ment: anarchism, individualism, collec- 
tivism, socialism, and communism. 
Then on that basis he proceeds to point 
out that we have developed from a con- 
cept of individualistic relationship to 
government to a concept more nearly 
collectivist than anything else. But 
there is still a wide fluctuation and 
interest between collectivism and in- 
dividualism. 

The author neglects, however, to 
develop any exposition of the more re- 
cently evolved type of relationship be- 
tween government and _ individuals 
known as fascism. 

His book contains a series of chap- 
ters showing the different types of con- 


trol possible under our present consti- 
tutional and governmental setup, and 
this leads into a discussion of the 
various types of relationship between 
government and business that has ex- 
isted in this country and exists today, 
such as, the regulation of railroads, 
navigation, aviation, public utilities, 
banking, insurance, stock-yards, securi- 
ties, foods and drugs, bankruptcy, 
patents, copyrights. 

The later portion concerns certain 
types of control and other types of aids 
to business, as well as an analysis of 
government ownership and operation 
of such things as the inland waterways, 
the TVA, the postal system, etc., etc. 
Finally, there is a chapter on municipal 
ownership and operation outlining the 
advantages and disadvantages of this 
policy and citing certain examples. 

All in all this is a comprehensive 
survey of a situation that has been and 
is in existence but it does not point the 
way or attempt to outline in general 
what we can expect for the future. It 
is more a presentation of what is than 
of what should be or what may be. But, 
in its way, it presents a worthwhile 
piece of work because it provides the 
bases for the gaining of a perspective 
as to the direction we may be taking 
in the near future in our relationship 
between government and business and 


individuals.—P. H. 


Well, what 
about deficits? 


DEFICITS AND DEPRESSIONS. 
By Dan Throop Smith. John Wiley 
and Sons, N. Y. $2.50. 

An analysis of the relationship be- 
tween Treasury financing and the busi- 
ness cycle is in order today when al- 
most all our economic ills are blamed 
by some groups on our money system. 
This book is a study of governmental 
financial policies and the effect of such 
policies on business, painstakingly 
thoughtful in its development and ex- 
position of a serious economic problem. 

Recovery is really on the way, the 
author points out, but the budget of 
the national government is a problem 
because of the huge relief expenditures 
still necessary. ‘Taxes to meet the or- 
dinary budget expenses are adequate but 
how much will be needed for the 
emergency situation is a factor that 
develops doubt and speculation, both 
of which retard recovery to some 
degree.—P. H. 





What to do 


with money 


INVESTMENT PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICES. By R. E. 


Badger and H. G. Guthmann. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. New York. 
$6.00. 


This “Investment Principles and 
Practices” is a revised edition of the 
standard book of the same name which 
has been considered of value by many. 
The revision is mainly the work of 
Professor Guthmann of Northwestern 
University, who has on occasion con- 
tributed articles to CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT and who has pre- 
viously published “Analysis of Finan- 
cial Statements.” 

Any book on investments is in need 
of some revision if it was published 
before the “new era” prosperity of 1928 
and 1929. Principles and practices 
that were unquestioned before that time 
were, during the boom and the result- 
ing depression, severely tested and some 
of them were found wanting. Besides 
that there have been many economic 
and legal changes affecting railroads, 
banks, utilities, insurance companies 
and other investment possibilities. A 
new survey of the field was in order 
and this book is a good answer to the 
need. 


For an aristocracy 
of the “better people” 


THE PROBLEM OF POVERTY. 
By John Rustgard. Appleton-Century 
Co., N. Y. $2.00. 

The problem of poverty is discussed 
by Mr. Rustgard in plain language. 
Boiled down, his argument is that “the 
poor are always with us.” ‘The author 
believes that the poor are almost invar- 
iably the simple-minded, the inefficient, 
the persons of “servant-mentality” and 
that we err in being humanitarian to- 
ward these people. They procreate 
much more rapidly than those in the 
higher intellect and higher income 
brackets and there should be less con- 
cern about them, since their disappear- 
ance is Nature’s way of improving the 
race—survival of the most fit, in other 
words. 

On this basis Mr. Rustgard devel- 
ops his analysis of efforts to improve 
the lot of mankind through social se- 
curity measures, labor legislation, 


wealth accumulation restrictions. 
It may sound reasonable on paper 
but the author has evidently overlooked 
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the fact that it is a rather human trait 
to battle for self-preservation—and that 
includes most people, rich or poor. 
Perhaps the race would be the better 
if the “mis-fits’ were eliminated but 
even these folks won’t be easy to con- 
vince that their gradual elimination 
will be the noblest of experiments.— 
P. H. 


What's ahead 
y monetarily? 


(Cont. from p.9) principal that the lower 
interest it has to pay the higher it can 
pile the Government debt without 
building up carrying charges to a point 
where the Government credit breaks. 

Hence, while the Federal Reserve 
Board recognizes the possibility of a 
vast credit inflation when business and 
the security markets begin to use this 
credit, the Board is very reluctant to 
double the reserve requirements of the 
banks or to resort to open market sales 
of Government obligations as a means 
of reducing these excess reserves and 
controlling or preventing a future 
credit inflation. The Treasury De- 
partment must refund about half of 
its $32,000,000,000 debt within the 
next five years. To do this it certainly 
does not want a situation of tight 
money or a declining bond market. 
Hence, while the Reserve Board may 
later take some moderate action to re- 
duce excess reserves we seriously ques- 
tion whether it will go far enough to 
tighten money rates. 

If it did so in opposition to the 
Treasury’s wishes the Treasury could 
use the $2,000,000,000 Stabilization 
Fund to buy Government bonds, in- 
Crease excess reserves and again push 
down money rates. Therefore, I be- 
lieve we need fear no deliberate action 
on the part of the Administration to 
raise the cost of money. Quite the 
contrary. 

From this discussion I think it log- 
ical to- make the following conclusions: 

The influences for a continuation of 
low money rates for a considerable 
period to come outweigh the possibili- 
ties of a substantial increase in rates. 
The basis exists for a huge credit infla- 
tion within the next few years. I look 
to see that inflation take the direction 
of the security markets and real estate 
more than commodity prices. Com- 
modities may advance to some extent 
but not double or triple, as many pre- 
dict. Even if credit inflation does take 
place, the available supply of money 
and credit is so vast that expansion 


could go along and far before demand 
would overtake supply and money rates 
would noticeably increase. 

Bond prices are very high but bar- 
ring a European war we see nothing 
on the horizon to cause them to de- 
cline in the near or medium term fu- 
ture. Stock prices are aided by plenti- 
ful money at low rates. Some efforts 
at control of credit by the Reserve 
Board may be made if credit inflation 
threatens to get out of hand, but the 
exigencies of Treasury financing argue 
strongly against doing anything that 
would materially tighten money rates 
and depress the bond market. 

I do not expect a printing press cur- 
rency inflation. The Administration is 
set against it despite the pressure of 
the inflation bloc in Congress. ‘Taxes 
will rise in the next few years what- 
ever party is in power. The huge 
deficit already incurred must be paid 
for some time and since it is not to be 
canceled by ruinous currency inflation 
it must be canceled by taxes. 

The present money situation is large- 
ly artificial, but the forces that made 
it are continuing and there is every 
likelihood of superabundant credit at 
low rates for a long time to come. Even 
if the party in power changes no ad- 
ministration wants to take chances of 
knocking the props out of the Govern- 
ment bond market by steps that might 
substantially tighten money and _ in- 
crease its cost. 





French social security 


A reorganization of the French so- 
cial-insurance system is provided in two 
decree laws issued in October, 1935. 
The laws provide for a reduction in 
the rate of contributions for the year 
1936 in order to lighten the costs of 
production, a new financial manage- 
ment of the funds for the purpose of 
covering the costs of invalidity insur- 
ance, and a number of administrative 
changes. ‘The provisions requiring a 
specified number of contributions for 
eligibility for sickness, maternity, and 
death benefits and for old-age pensions 
have been modified so that eligibility 
now depends upon the payment of spec- 
ified minimum sums. 
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The ten 


\ chiselers 


Ten little chiselers, cuttin’ all the time; 
One cut a little more, then there were 
nine. 


Nine little chiselers, feeling kinda great; 
One forgot overhead, then there were 
eight. 


Eight little chiselers, looking up to heaven; 
One took a credit risk, now there’s only 
seven. 


Seven little chiselers thought they couldn’t 
mix ; 
One quit the association, now it leaves 
S1X. 


Six little chiselers, all still alive; 
One cut the price again now we have 
five. 


Five little chiselers, cryin’ for more; 
One couldn’t pay his bills, now we have 
four. 


Four little chiselers, all full of glee; 
One forgot the pattern, so we have three. 


Three little chiselers, didn’t know what to 
do. 

One met a low price, now there’s only 
two. 


Two little chiselers, a-cuttin’ by gum; 
One cut the other’s throat, now we have 
one. 


One little chiseler, left without a penny; 
He can’t cut no more, so now we haven't 
any. 
“LACMA NEWS” 


Durable goods 


There is an old saying that the rich 
have money and the poor have children. 
As for the rich having money, that, of 
course, is obvious. And as the poor hav- 
ing children, anybody who has ever 
been in the backwoods of ‘Tennessee 
where there are only the poor, and has 
seen the hordes of half-starved chil- 
dren, will agree with the latter part 
of the adage. Jim Scott, a poverty 
stricken backwoodsman, had become the 
father of his twelfth child. The cradle 
in which the child lay had served its 
purpose for eleven preceding children 
and its rockers were so far gone that 
there was no more rock in them. 

“Guess we gotter git a new cradle, 
Jim,” said the wife with a wan smile. 
“This one’s erbout all used up.” Jim 
looked over the dilapidated crib that 
was ready to fall apart. 

“Yes, Sal,” he drawled “guess we 
gotter to git a new one. Here’s two 
dollars. Next time you go ter town, 
git one at the store—but git one that 
will last.””—“Kalends.” 











































































Insurance losses due 


\ to flood to be small 


Insurance company losses arising out 
of the floods in Eastern states will be 
comparatively light, considering the 
tremendous amount of damage done to 
property. ‘The companies do not write 
flood insurance as such, and this risk 
is included only in all-risk inland 
marine policies and comprehensive 
automobile policies. Hundreds of auto- 
mobiles were damaged or destroyed in 
the flood area and assureds who carry 
comprehensive forms will be reim- 
bursed. 

Claims have already been received 
at company offices, although the insurers 
will not be able to estimate their losses 


in full for some time because of diffi- 


culties associated with mail and other 
forms of communication. Automobile 
claims have been remarkably few in 
number and far less than expected. 

Fire insurance losses in the Pitts- 
burgh area are estimated at $600,000 
to $1,000,000, “The Eastern Under- 
writer” reports. 

In the inland marine field claims will 
be received on risks covering shipments 
on trucks and railroad cars caught in 
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the floods. Railroad property itself is 
generally not insured against flood dam- 
age in regular insurance companies, the 
latter writing fire insurance only for 
the most part on railroad risks. Bridge 
insurance losses also will not be heavy. 
While many bridges were destroyed by 
the raging floods most of them carried 
no insurance. Several claims have been 
received on policies covering processing 
risks in textile plants. 

It is reported that thirty or more 
stores in the F. W. Woolworth Co. 
and W. T. Grant Co. chains will have 
claims for flood losses in Pittsburgh and 
New England against their insurers. 
Both chains carry flood insurance on 
their stores but with limit of liability 
of $5,000 on each location. 

Inspectors of the Factory Insurance 
Association are checking up closely on 
sprinklered risks. Many sprinkler 
equipments have been put out of com- 
mission temporarily because of lack of 
water or electric power to work the 
booster pumps or because of submersion 
and all must be checked over before 
being declared in fit condition again. 


“riot 


What does 
insurance’ cover? 


Arnold Grasse, Assistant Secretary 
of the Home Insurance Co. and 

M Manager of the Service Depart- 

ment of that company, explains 
riot coverages in a booklet which the 
company has issued. Extracts from it 
follow: 

“The riot and civil commotion pol- 
icy insures against all direct loss or 
damage caused by (1) riot, (2) riot 
attending a strike; (3) insurrection, 
(4) civil commotion, (5) explosion di- 
rectly caused by another of the forego- 
ing and (6) explosion occurring from 
causes other than above described (ex- 
cluding fire resulting from such explo- 
sion) whether originating on the prem- 
ises of the assured or elsewhere. Dam- 
age caused by explosion originating 
within steam boilers, pipes, fly-wheels, 
engines and machinery connected there- 
with and operated thereby is excluded 
from the cover of this policy. 

“The policy excludes claims for de- 
lay, deterioration, loss of market or 
any consequential loss, or for confisca- 
tion or authorized destruction by duly 
constituted governmental or civil au- 
thorities of the country in which the 
property is situated. It will be seen 
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Business Credit Needs 
Business Life Insuranee 


RR has a 
tangible value, the loss of which can be 
replaced through adequate business life 
insurance, just as the value of your 
plant and equipment can be replaced 
through other forms of insurance. 

Protect the investment represented 
by the brains and energy of the key men 
in your business. The business which 
insures its man value has strengthened 
its credit both in the present and in the 
future. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


| _OF BOSTON. MasSacnuSETTS | 
C.F.M. 36 | 


that the policy covers physical loss or 
damages to property only. Damage to 
glass is limited to 10% of the value of 
each building. The company is not 
liable for loss covered under any fire, 
or any other kind of insurance contract, 
nor for loss or damage caused by mili- 
tary or naval forces of foreign enemies. 

“Now the question arises—What 
does the policy really cover against? 
What is a riot? A riot has been de- 
fined as follows: ‘A tumultuous dis- 
turbance of the peace by three or more 
persons assembled together of their own 
authority with an intent mutually to 
assist one another against anyone who 
shall oppose them.’ 

“Tf a number of men assemble with 
arms, to the terror of the people, al- 
though no act be done, it is a riot. 

“The Century Dictionary defines the 
word riot as follows:—‘In law: An 
unlawful assembly which has actually 
begun to execute the purpose for which 
it is assembled by a breach of the peace 
and to the terror of the public. A riot 
cannot take place unless at least three 
persons are present.’ 

“Riot is similarly defined in Steph- 
en’s Digest of Criminal Law (seventh 
edition, 1926). and as illustrating what 
constitutes a riot, it is there stated A, 
B and C meet at A’s house for the pur- 
pose of beating D and thereupon to go 
to D’s house and make an attack upon 
him, this constitutes a riot. 

“Summarizing this, a riot is a grave 
kind of breach of the peace, and ac- 
cording to the previous recited defini- 
tions and decisions, five elements are 
necessary to constitute a riot :— 

“(1) the presence of three persons 
at least; 
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“(2) a common purpose; 

“(3) the execution or inception of 
the common purpose ; 

“(4) an intent to help one another 
by force if necessary against any per- 
son who may oppose them in the ex- 
ecution of their common purpose; 

“(5) force or violence not merely 
used in demolishing, but displayed in 
such a manner as to alarm at least one 
person of reasonable firmness and cour- 
age. 

“As the riot and civil commotion 
policy also covers loss or damage caused 
by insurrection and civil commotion, 
some distinction should be drawn be- 
tween those and riots. It is my un- 
derstanding that insurrection necessar- 
ily involves a violent resistance to the 
forces of the established government. 
Civil commotion, on the other hand, 
differs from insurrection in that it need 
not contemplate a controversy with the 
government and it differs from riots in 
that it need not contemplate injury to 
person, persons, or property. Both in- 
surrection and civil commotion ordi- 
narily involve considerable numbers 
and need not aim at injury to persons 
or property. 

“Thus riot, insurrection and civil 
commotion are really three different 
things and yet it is possible to think of 
one act which would be all three of 
those things at one and the same time. 

“Rates for policies covering riot and 
civil commotion insurance, including 
explosion, are determined by the nature 
of the occupancy and construction of 
risk. 

“A—AIll riot and civil commotion 
estimates contemplate insurance placed 
under normal conditions, and these es- 
timates are to be trebled upon individ- 
ual risks the employes of which have 
gone on strike, walk out, or have been 
locked out at the time insurance is ap- 
plied for, except that trebled estimates 
are not required on existing or on re- 
newal insurance. Note: When any 
number of employes of a plant by con- 
certed action, whether voluntary or on 
order of an organization in which they 
have membership, quit work to enforce 
compliance with some demand or in 
protest against some act or condition, 
this constitutes a strike under this rule. 

“B—These estimates are to be im- 
mediately trebled upon all risks in any 
municipality when the fire, police or 
water department employes have gone 
on strike or have announced their in- 
tent to do so. 

“C—lIn the event of unusual or dis- 
turbed conditions, the conference may 
by specific promulgation (Cont. en p. 39) 





Speaking 
of liquidity ! 


Milton, Pa., March 23, 1936 
“That which is past and gone is 
irrevocable, wise men have enough to 
do with things present and to come.’ 
After 42 inches of “liquidity” in our 
lobby we are again doing business at 
the old stand, and as usual we are 
ready to serve you. 
First Milton National Bank, 
Walter “Noah” Wilson, Pres. 








What price 
\ Prosperity? 


“T assume that we all want prosper- 
ity. I must assume that; for my sub- 
ject is “What Price Prosperity?” and 
there is no sense in asking the price of 
anything we don’t want,” Edward A. 
Filene told the Wholesale Dry Goods 
Institute recently. 

“T sometimes wonder, however, if I 
have the right to make even that as- 
sumption. I have listened to a num- 
ber of sermons on the radio during the 
past few days, recounting the blessings 
of adversity. The idea seemed to be 
that the Lord had become offended by 
our wealth and arrogance; and that he 
sent the Depression, much as he was 
once supposed to have sent famines and 
plagues, for our spiritual good. I was 
never completely carried away with 
that point of view; but, for all I know, 
many of the leaders of organized busi- 
ness in America may have listened to 
the same sermons and become convert- 
ed. Maybe they have become con- 
vinced that depression is best for us. 

“Tt is mighty lucky for us business 
men that we did not have our way in 
the matter of this government spend- 
ing. It has cost us a lot of money but 
it has saved our skins. It has main- 
tained our capitalistic business system. 
It has kept us, for the time being at 
least, from nation-wide rioting and 
chaos and the complete collapse of our 
business system. The world should 
know by this time that we can’t argue 
with hunger. The masses must live, 


regardless of institutions, regardless of- 


political theories, regardless of tradi- 
tional rights. 
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Organized business, to be sure, de- 
lieves that the masses would live, and 
live better, if business were permitted 
to go its unrestrained way. It might be 
noted, in reply, that business was per- 
mitted to go its unrestrained way, and 
it all ended in depression, and nation- 
wide unemployment, and poverty in the 
midst of plenty. 

“We believe, of course, in individual 
initiative—but only according to our 
corporate plan and with every indi- 
vidual free to initiate anything which 
will be in harmony with that general 
plan. All understand that this consti- 
tutes no infringement on personal lib- 
erty, for without organization there 
would not be liberty but chaos. All of 
us seem to forget, however, that these 
truths now apply quite as much to our 
economic mechanism as a whole as they 
do to our individual establishments. 

“Objectively, now where are we go- 
ing to find a market for capacity pro- 
duction? Our market is picking up, 
just now, but does that satisfy us? It 
will not, I am sure, when we stop to 
realize how that market happened. It 
has come from government spending— 
the very thing which, for the time be- 
ing, is keeping our social order stable. 
For any permanent solution, however, 
we must find a better way of getting 
buying-power, and much more buying- 
power, to our masses. 

“Some way must be found to get tre- 
mendously increased buying power to 
the masses or our legitimate profits will 
not return and our present business sys- 
tem will be doomed. I believe in this 
business system. I believe it is the best 
of all possible systems, as long as we 
can make it work. But the only way 
we can possibly continue it, and con- 
tinue to make profits for ouselves, is 
through selling a greater and greater 
share of greater and even greater total 
preduction to the masses of our own 
people; and to do that, someone must 
see to it that they have larger and larg- 
er incomes. 

“Shall we undertake that task? Or 
shall we leave it to the Government, 
and even refuse to cooperate? And by 
refusing to cooperate, shall we continue 
to drive the masses into these desperate 
mass movements, motivated not by eco- 
nomic understanding but by a sense of 
injuries endured ?” 


Absent treatment 


“Doctor, can you cure me of snor- 
ing? I snore so loud that I awaken 
myself.” 

“In that case I would advise you to 
sleep in another room.” 









This IS news! 


Portland, Ore., March 15 (AP).— 
The red ink business is growing rapidly 
worse, Fred L. Whalen, ink company 
executive, of Cambridge, Mass., said 
today. Mr. Whalen said that red ink 
output increased “several hundred per 
cent during the recent financial unhap- 
piness,” but the drop in sales of the 
product the past few months “is the 
most remarkable feature in our trade 
history.” He reported mounting sales 
in other colors of ink. 


Paper sorting 


Remington-Rand has taken over the 
sale of MultiSort, a paper sorting de- 
vice, now offered by MultiSort Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. This new device 
is so arranged that material delivered 
to the file department may be sorted 
into MultiSort immediately and held 
under control for easy reference until 
permanent filing is convenient. It is 
built in units of 25 to 250 divisions 
mounted in a carriage that moves back 
and forth on ball bearings. It is said 
to enable the average clerk to sort to 
one hundred divisions at the rate of 
1,500 pieces an Rour. These divisions 
are separated by flexible dividers which 
may be easily removed from the rack 
to alter the system. ‘They are fur- 
nished in five heights from four to 
thirteen inches. A detachable label 
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holder is at the upper end cf ihe di- 
vider. The label is held under cellu- 
loid in a metal frame. Also included 
in the MultiSort line are several tables, 
desk sets and other accessories for spe- 
cial sorting jobs. 


Phon-O-Log 

A new and handy telephone index 
known as the Phon-O-Log is offered 
by the Associated Patents Corporation 
in San Francisco. This new device is 
so constructed that it may readily be 
attached to French, desk, wall and ex- 
change telephone instruments. More 
than 150 names and telephone numbers 
may be indexed in the amount of space 
supplied. A pencil holder is equipped 
at its base. The reverse side of this 
card may be used as a monthly re- 
minder. This standard model is at- 
tractively designed and finished in sil- 
ver and black. It is adjustable to any 
reading angle. 


Social security 
record keeping 


A new form, known as the V642, to 
be used for keeping records of the new 
Social Security Act has recently been 
announced by the National Blank 
Book Company of Holyoke, Mass., 
“Office Appliances” reports. 

The new form, which is said to con- 
siderably simplify the employer’s prob- 
lems by summarizing payroll informa- 
tion by individuals, is made in such a 
manner that it may be added to present 
timekeeping and payroll systems with- 
out changing the systems. It is said to 
require a minimum of clerical work 
and, because it is multiply punched, 
can be used visible style or in regular 
or post binders as a loose leaf sheet. 
The V642 covers a two-year period 
and shows total pay, net subject to tax, 
number of weeks and days employed 
and the date of birth and status. This 
form also fully covers information re- 
quired for reports to income tax de- 
partments. 

Further details of the new form may 
be obtained by writing to the National 
Blank Book Company’s headquarters 
or to its two branches, 100 6th Ave- 
nue, New York, and 328 S. Jefferson 
Street, Chicago. 

The Keystone Index Card Company, 
Race Street at 33rd, Philadelphia, of- 
fers the Keystone System for the opera- 
tion of all employe records required 
under the Social Security Act and pro- 
vides for the operation of employment, 
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employes’ earnings, tax records and 
payroll forms in an economical manner 
for both insurable and non-insurable 
employes by a unique and exclusive 
combination of records. 


New signal 


A new transparent signal, which is 
the latest addition to the line of Cellu- 
graf signals, has recently been an- 
nounced by the George B. Graff Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass. The new 
signal, which is only three-sixteenths 
of an inch wide, is officially designated 
as the Cellugraf Signal No. 81, and 
supplements the Nos. 80, 90 and 92. 
No. 81, according to manufacturers, is 
especially adapted to those visible 
forms where signaling space is at a 
premium, while its size closely con- 
forms to stock rulings. Like all the 
Cellugraf line, the new signal is easy 
to apply, stays in place, and yet is easily 
moved on the form. Made in such a 
manner as to eliminate defacing of the 
record, the No. 81 permits complete 
visibility at all times. 


Equipment catalog 


“Buyers guide for the office” is the 
title of a new 480 page catalog just 
issued by the Shaw-Walker Company 
of Muskegon, Michigan. The new 
catalog presents more than 8,000 items 
of business furniture, record protective 
equipments, loose-leaf binders and 
forms, card records, filing equipment 
and filing supplies. One feature of the 
new catalog is a quick reference index 
at the rear of the catalog arranged un- 
der general subjects, such as, credit and 
collection department, accounting divi- 
sion, cost accounting and similar divi- 
sions in the modern office. The cata- 
log is attractively printed with a num- 
ber of inserts in full-color and a large 
number of smaller illustrations. 


* 
Oh, these husbands 


She woke up in the early hours of 
the morning and nudged her sleeping 
husband. 

“Wilfred,” she said in a_ hoarse 
whisper, “Wilfred, wake up! There’s 
a mouse in the bedroom!” 

Hubby unwillingly sat up. 
what about it?” he groaned. 

“I can hear it squealing,” she said 
fearfully. 

“Well, do you want me to get out 
and oil it, or something?” he snapped. 


“Well, 
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What does “riot 

\) insurance’ cover? 

(Continued from p. 37) declare trebled 
estimates applicable to all risks 
throughout any industry or territory. 

“D—Trebled estimates shall not be 
required on existing or renewal insur- 
ance, which has been written at normal 
rates. 

“E—A policy issued at trebled esti- 
mates shall not be subject to reduction 
to normal estimates for any cause be- 
fore the end of a period of at least 
ninety (90) days from inception date 
of the policy. 

“Recently section 110 of the New 
York Insurance Law, defining the 
powers of fire insurance companies, has 
been amended to make possible the 
writing of vandalism and/or malicious 
mischief insurance by fire companies. 
This cover is granted by attaching an 
endorsement to the riot policy. 

“The term ‘vandalism and/or mali- 
cious mischief’ as used is restricted to 
and includes only wilful and malicious 
physical injury to or destruction of the 
described property. 

“This company shall not be liable 
under this endorsement for loss or dam- 
age to 

“(a) Glass constituting part of the 
building ; nor for loss caused by, 

“(b) Fire, explosion, _ pilferage, 
theft, burglary or larceny, 

“(c) Depreciation, delay, deteriora- 
tion and/or loss of market, nor for 
consequential loss, 

“(d) Any peril which at the time 
of happening of loss or damage caused 
by such peril is insured against in the 
name of the insured under any other 
kind of insurance contract. 

“This company shall not be liable 
under the terms of the endorsement for 
loss to the interest insured under this 
policy caused by damage to or destruc- 
tion of the property described in this 
policy as a result of vandalism and/or 
malicious mischief unless such loss to 
the insured covered by this endorsement 
amounts to more than five hundred 
($500) dollars and then only for its 
proportion of the excess over the sum 


of five hundred ($500) dollars.” 


oS 
The critic 


Young Bride: ‘Now, dear, what'll 
I get if I cook a dinner like that for 
you every day this year?” 

Hubby: “My life insurance!” 





: Richmond 
¥} 


(Cont. from p. 16) comparatively new and 
cost about $1,000,000. John Mar- 
shall high school, in the downtown 
area, is renowned, among other things, 
for its smart corps of cadets. 

The John Marshall hotel, where 
the credit men will have their head- 
quarters, is one of the great hotels of 
the South. 

Richmond is so close to the Colonial 
National Monument Area that a trip 
may be conveniently made to this sec- 
tion in a day. 

This area includes Williamsburg, 
Colonial Capital of Virginia and home 
of the College of William and Mary, 
which is the second oldest college in 
the nation. Williamsburg is today one 
of America’s most unique cities, by 
virtue of its restoration to Colonial 
setting. This interesting work, which 
is nearing completion, was financed by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

In this area is Jamestown, site of the 
first permanent English settlement in 
America, and Yorktown, where Corn- 
wallis surrendered to Washington to 
close the American Revolution. 

This area is often spoken of as the 
alpha and omega of British rule in 
America, the alpha representing James- 
town and the omega, Yorktowsn. 

Such is Richmond, which next year 
will observe with appropriate cere- 
monies the bicentennial of her found- 
ing. Proud of her history and of her 
sons who, through two centuries have 
made notable contributions to govern- 
ment, culture, business, industry and 
science, Richmond today has equal 
pride in her place in the march of 
progress. Indeed, the city is a rare as- 
sociation of the old with the new. 


77-B cases must 
show good faith 


Warning the Bar and the commer- 
cial world that debtors desiring relief 
under Section 77-B of the National 
Bankruptcy Act, or Section 74 of that 
statute, must present a case showing 
the utmost good faith to obtain ap- 
proval of such petitions, Judge Mur- 
ray Hulbert, in the U. S. District 
Courts, recently voiced the judicial 
view that many debtors not coming 
within the letter and spirit of these 
sections apply for relief under them 
in the belief that by so doing they 
avoid the stigma of bankruptcy. 

Judge Hulbert expressed the belief 
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that too many petitions are filed under 
these sections and that many of them 
should be filed under the provision of 
the Bankruptcy Act prior to the amend- 
ment adding these sections to the law. 


“Cherchez 

y la femme” 

(Continued from p. 31) Although he 
complained we were spoiling his plans 
for a nice steak dinner, he was taken 
into custody by the Agent. 

Further investigation developed the 
fact that Hanfling, Mayer and Krantz- 
man were involved in a number of 
other unsolved cases, thereby interlock- 
ing all these commercial racketeers. 
Hanfling, Mayer, Finkelstein and 
Weinroth were all apprehended in due 
course by Government Agents and on 
February 3rd of this year all of the 
defendants entered pleas of guilty. 

When the case came to trial in Phil- 
adelphia, the prosecution was handled 
by Assistant District Attorney Gerald 
Gleeson. Judge George A. Welsh, in 
line with his promise of several years 
ago to help rid the city of Philadelphia 
of commercial racketeers, sentenced the 
defendants, whom he described as 
“worse than pirates,” to the following 
prison terms: 

Benjamin Hanfling—three and a 
half years and $250 fine. 

Charles S. Mayer—Three and a 
half years and $250 fine. 

Louis Finkelstein—Two years and 
$250 fine. 

Morris B. Weinroth—Two years, 
suspended, five years probation, sen- 
tence suspended because Weinroth was 
released from jail only one month ago. 

Walter H. Pezaro—Six months and 
$50 fine. This was a lighter sentence 
because of the assistance he gave the 
prosecution in the development of the 
case. 

Abraham Krantzman—Died in the 
Federal Penitentiary while serving 
term for prior violation in the Southern 
District of New York. 

And the above is not all. There 
are other cases in which some of those 
named have yet to answer. 

The credit representative referred to 
earlier in this article, was Mr. Lester 
Prink, then associated with the Textile 
Banking Company and now with the 
John P. Maguire Company, Inc., New 
York, whose untiring efforts in assist- 
ing the Fraud Prevention Department 
aided materially in the successful ter- 
mination of this case. 

We carry on. 
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Wage Claimants; Priority of ; Subsequent 
to Filing a Petition in Bankruptcy. 

Re: Miracle Family Laundry Service, 
Inc., U. §. Dist. Court, E.D., N. Y., No- 
vember 26, 1935. 

The facts are stated in the opinion of 
Judge Moscowitz as follows: 

“Forty-seven wage claimants whose 
claims amount to approximately $2,500 
seek to review the order dated Septem- 
ber 23, 1935, of one of the Referees in 
bankruptcy which order denied priority 
payment of said claims for wages earned 
subsequent to the filing of the bankruptcy 
petition. 

“The Referee’s review certificate states 
that subsequent to the order of September 
23, 1935, the Referee ascertained that the 
wage earners were employed by the bank- 
rupt subsequent to the filing of the peti- 
tion and up to the appointment and qual- 
ification of the Trustee, that during that 
period of time the bankrupt operated the 
laundry business under the jurisdiction of 
this Court and with its consent and ap- 
proval. The Referee certifies that an ap- 
plication for the appointment of a Receiver 
was denied on assurances given by officers 
of the bankrupt that it would be to the 
advantage of the creditors to have the 
laundry business operated without a Re- 
ceiver pending the election of a Trustee. 
In the Referee’s review certificate the Ref- 
eree accordingly reports that the claims of 
the wage earners are not entitled to pri- 
ority under Section 64-b (5) of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act because the services were ren- 
dered subsequent to the filing of the peti- 
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tion. He further reports that their claims 
are entitled to priority under Section 64-b 
(1) as an actual and necessary cost of 
preserving the estate subsequent to the fil- 
ing of the petition. 

“If the services were beneficial to the 
estate, they may be allowed. The Referee 
very commendably and frankly recom- 
mends that the review be granted and the 
order reversed. The Trustee did not op- 
pose. The only one opposed is the Ex- 
change Mutual Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany, a creditor. Certainly, if these wage 
earners rendered services which were ben- 
eficial to the estate, they should be paid. 
The order of the Referee will be re- 
versed.” 


Bank Collection Code Held Unconstitutional 
By Illinois Supreme Court. 


The Bank Collection Code, drafted by 
counsel to the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, and enacted in eighteen states at the 
instance of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation with the support of the National 
Association of Credit Men, was held un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court of IIli- 
nois in a decision handed down at the Oc- 
tober Term of that court in a case entitled 
People ex-rel Barrett v. The Union Bank 
and Trust Co. 

The Bank Collection Code is a law gov- 
erning bank collections intended to give 
the sanction of law to modern customs and 
practices of banks with respect to the cel- 
lection of negotiable instruments, and to 
make uniform between the several states 
the rules relating thereto. 

Section 13 of the Bank Collection Code 
establishes preferences under certain cir- 
cumstances for collected items in the event 
of the insolvency of the collecting bank. 
Except Where the failed bank (whether 
drawee or payor, or other collecting bank) 
has been accepted as debtor, for the pro- 
ceeds of the collection by reason of a re- 
quested or accepted credit given by it on 
its own books, or on the books of any 
other bank, the Code creates a trustee re- 
lation with respect to such proceeds, both 
in the case of the drawee or payor, after 
the money has been taken out of the ac- 
count of the drawer or maker, and, in the 
case of an agent collecting bank, other than 
the drawee or payor, which has received 
the proceeds in any form; and the owner 
of the item is entitled to preferential pay- 
ment out of the assets of the failed trustee, 
whether the proceeds can be identified and 
traced into a specific fund or not. 

In case an item is received by a bank 
which fails before the actual payment or 
collection thereof, provision is made for 
the return of the item whether in its pos- 
session or that of the receiver. 

As this section was enacted in Illinois, 
Oregon, ahd Wyoming, the preference was 
declared to exist both in the case of failed 
state banks and national banks. 

The decision of the Illinois Supreme 
Court points out that a federal statute 
(U.S.C.A. Title 12, Banks and Banking, 
Sec. 194) requires ratable distribution of 
the assets of insolvent national banks, and 
that a state legislature is without author- 
ity to attempt to control such distribution 
by providing for a preference in claims 


a 


against national banks. The court found 
that the statute comprises one entire scheme 
or design and that the preferences at- 
tempted to be created by Sec. 13 are so 
interwoven with the other provisions of 
the Code, that if Sec. 13 is unconstitutional, 
the entire act must fall with it. The 
Court said: ' 


“This statute comprises .one entire 
scheme or design. The rights taken 
away are compensated for by the pref- 
erence attempted to be created in Sec. 
13 against the receivers of all insolvent 
banks. * * * While it is true that a 
statute is presumed to be valid, and that 
a construction will be adopted which 
would preserve the act rather than to 
adopt one which would render it invalid, 
if we resolve all doubts in favor of the 
validity of the act in question, still, with 
the invalid part of Sec. 13 eliminated, it 
is not the act which the legislature 
passed or intended to pass and the act 
under review is void.” 


Nothing contained in the Illinois deci- 
sion would appear to affect the constitution- 
ality of the Bank Collection Code as 
adopted in the following states: Idaho, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Washington, West Virginia and 
Wisconsin. 

Criminal Liability for Receiving Property 
in Fraud of the Creditors of Another. 

Re: People of the State of New York ws. 
Carl Woerfel. 


The facts giving rise to the prosecution 
were as follows: On the date a verdict 
was rendered against two defendants in the 
Supreme Court in a civil action, the de- 
fendants conveyed to Carl Woerfel, with- 
out any consideration, two parcels of real 
estate. Subsequently, Carl Woerfel dis- 
posed of the property to a third party, in 
good faith and for a valuable considera- 
tion, and thereby rendered it impossible 
for the plaintiff in the civil action to issue 
an execution against the property of the 
defendants in that action. 

The prosecution, criminally, of Carl 
Woerfels, which proceeded under Sec. 1172 
of the Penal Law, was without precedent 
in the State of New York, and is the first 
instance of a conviction of one who re- 
ceives property in fraud of the creditors 
of another. 

The defendant was sentenced to six 
months in the workhouse. 

The Assistant District Attorney who 
conducted the prosecution, in his opening 
address to the court, gave the following 
summary of the facts, and the contentions 
of the state: 

“We are proceeding under section 1172 
of the Penal Law. This is what the Peo- 
ple expect to prove: That sometime prior 
to the 29th day of March, 1934, there was 
a certain action pending in the Supreme 
Court entitled Denner against Woerfel; 
that at that time the two defendants in 
that action, who are related to this de- 
fendant, owned certain real estate; that 
on March 29, 1934, the jury in the Supreme 
Court in New York County brought in a 
certain verdict against those two defend- 
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ants; that on that very same day two cer- 
tain deeds were signed by the two defend- 
ants in that action, deeding to this defend- 
ant in the criminal action their interest in 


that property; that the deeds were record- . 


ed; that two or three days after the rendi- 
tion of that verdict the judgment was then 
entered on the verdict; in the meantime 
the property had changed hands, and, 
therefore, the plaintiff in that case, who is 
the complainant in this case, was defraud- 
ed out of the rights of a creditor to attach 
that property which was vested in the judg- 
ment debtors at that time. We say that 
this defendant, well knowing the premises, 
was the recipient of that piece of property 
through the two deeds which were execut- 
ed by the two defendants; and we claim 
that the offense committed was that act of 
this defendant in receiving and holding 
that property in defiance of the rights of 
the creditors of the judgment debtors.” 

It is unfortunate that the Appellate Di- 
vision affirmed the conviction without opin- 
ion. The decision, however, gives to credit 
men an additional bludgeon to hold over 
the heads of defrauding debtors. 


TRADE MARKS AND TRADE NAMES 
—UNFAIR COMPETITION 

Lever Brothers Company, plaintiff, v. E. 
J. Evanson & Sons, Inc., 157 Misc., 297, 
decided November 4, 1935. 

The manufacturer of “Lifebuoy” soap, 
which it had been producing for more than 
forty years and which is a product distin- 
guished by the unique coloration of red- 
dish color, carbolic odor, octagonal shape, 
and bears the impressed word “health” 
which, together with the name of the prod- 
uct, has acquired a secondary meaning, 
was granted an injunction restraining the 
defendant from the manufacture of a prod- 
uct of similar appearance composed of 
separate common features, and which soap 
was carbolic in odor, was octagonal in 
shape, and which is red, reddish or coral 
color, and which bears the designation 
“health soap.” 

The court recognized the general propo- 
sition that under certain circumstances it 
might be possible for the defendant to use 
separate distinguishing features of the 
plaintiff's product. However, when all 
such distinguishing marks or features, or a 
number of them, are combined in a single 
package and arranged so as to convey to 
a purchaser a false impression that the 
goods so offered are the product of the 
plaintiff, the court, at the instance of a 
complaining plaintiff, will interfere for 
the protection of the purchasing public as 
well as of the plaintiff, and suppress un- 
fair and dishonest competition. While it 
is true that ordinarily coloring matter, if 
functional, may be used by all, it is equally 
true that coloring nonfunctional in char- 
acter may not be copied where it has be- 
come associated with the particular man- 
ufacturer or product. It -is insufficient to 
say that a careful and discriminating pur- 
chaser could distinguish between the prod- 
ucts. Unfair competition laws are de- 
signed to protect the casual, careless or 
ordinary purchaser as well as the careful 
and discriminating purchaser. 

The court repeats the well established 
doctrine that if a new product be manufac- 
tured so similar in physical features as to 
deceive one whé purchases the product in 


the ordinary manner, or if the product may 
enable dealers to palm off the product as 
that of another, then the court will inter- 
fere and restrain, as unfair competition, 
the sale of any such article. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION— 
MASTER AND SERVANT 

In the Matter of the Claim of Louise 
Bergman v. Buffalo Dry Dock Company, 
269 N. Y. I50. 

One of two night watchmen on complet- 
ing his tour of the plant left for home car- 
rying the keys to signal boxes which it was 
necessary for the other watchman to have. 
The second watchman, on discovering that 
the keys were missing, started to go to the 
home of his co-watchman to procure them 
and on the way was struck and killed by 
an automobile. The widow made claim 
for compensation and the Court of Appeals 
sustained her right to recover. 

Leaving the premises of an employer in 
an effort to further the interest of the em- 
ployer is not always an abandonment of 
the employment. Nor is the exercise of 
poor judgment in what constitutes further- 
ance of the interest of the employer an in- 
superable bar to recovery of compensation. 

The defendant employed two watchmen 
to make hourly alternate rounds of its 
plant between six o’clock and midnight, on 
each round punching signal boxes, using 
keys supplied therefor. It was the custom 
for the man who made the round commenc- 
ing at ten o’clock to leave the plant for 
the night upon its completion and there 
was no evidence of specific instructions or 
rules of the employer forbidding his so 
leaving. The claimant’s deceased husban 
was one of the two watchmen. On the 
night of his death his co-watchman had 
the ten o’clock tour and upon its comple- 
tion about ten-forty went home carrying 
the signal keys with him instead of leav- 
ing them with the deceased, who required 
them to make the signals on his round 
starting at eleven. The deceased on dis- 
covering that the keys were missing de- 
cided he had time to procure them from 
the home of his co-watchman and. started 
to walk thereto. On the way he was struck 
by an automobile and killed. Upon the 
evidence, the Industrial Board found as 
a fact that the deceased was accidentally 
injured while “engaged in the regular 
course of his employment,” and granted 
death benefits to his widow. Reversal by 
the Appellate Division on the ground the 
deceased had abandoned his employment 
was erroneous. It cannot properly be said, 
as matter of law, that deceased was out- 
side the general duties of his employment 
in proceeding to the home of his co-watch- 
man to procure the keys that should have 
been left at the plant. 
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Cooperation 


Produces 
Results! 


Meetings of creditors take place 
every day in the Adjustment Bu- 
reaus affiliated with the National 
Association of Credit Men. 


Some are clinics. Some are 
consultations. Some are post mort- 
ems. Some are autopsies. Some 
are funerals. 


Whatever the purpose, the 
thoughts and actions are con- 
structive. Creditors, by working 
together, prevent losses. 


The combination of expert Ad- 
justment Bureau Personnel and 
creditor advice gets Results. 


The high percentage paid to 
creditors throughout the system 
is one of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the work of the 


Adjustment 
Bureaus 


affiliated with 


National Association of 


Credit Men 


One Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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A Credit Transaction? 


Is it burglary or only a couple of the boys improving 
their ‘“‘cash’” position by inserting an “I O U” after 
working hours? 


What about that first order you received today? From a 
buying-for-a-bust fraud promoter>—Or a reliable concern? 


Elkan B. Marks, with a suspended sentence hanging over 
him in New Jersey, was indicted, pleaded guilty, and was 
placed on probation under a conspiracy charge in New 
York in February, 1933. Then Credit Interchange Service 
found him again in Los Angeles in January, 1935. And 
Uncle Sam said—‘“Indicted for use of the mails in a 
scheme to defraud.” 


The Fraud Prevention Department of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men reports: “It is only in rare instances 
that we are called in to a case where there has not been a 
warning issued by Credit Interchange Service long before 
the fraud actually occurred.” 


Call for Credit Interchange Reports on all new customers. 
- Now and then you will be “profitably” surprised. 


Credit Interchange Bureaus 
National Association of Credit Men 
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NEWS ABOUT CREDIT MATTERS 





Save on Losses 
With Interchange 








Congress Day | 
Program Holds 


Big Interest’ 


Credit Groups Will Be 


in Session All Day on | 


Thursday, June 11 


Each succeeding year 
the inauguration of the Credit 
Congress of Industry in connec- 
tion with the Annual Conven- 
tion of the N. A. C. M., the at- 





since | 





tendance at the Industry meet- 

ings and interest in them have 

increased. Group meetings have 

been part of our Convention 

activity for very many years, 

but the first official Credit Con- 

gress was held in connection 

with the Boston Convention in 

1931. In this Credit Congress 

there were 25 Industry Group 

meetings. At Detroit, the next 

year, they increased to 27. The 

following year at Milwaukee 

there were the same number. 

At Los Angeles, 1934, there 

were 30 Group meetings and at 

Pittsburgh last year there were 

36. It is expected at Rich- 

mond this year the Group meet- 

ings will reach 40 in number. 

The following Groups are at 

present scheduled: 

Auto Supply, Wholesalers 

Bankers 

Brewers 

Building Material & Construc- 
tion 

Eastern Cement 

Central Cement 

Clothing & Dry Goods 

Coal 

Confectionery Mfrs. 

Distillers 

Distillers & Spirits Importers 

Drug & Chemical Mfrs. 

Drugs, Confections & Tobacco 
Wholesalers 

Electrical & Radio 

Florists Supply 

National Food & Allied Prod- 
ucts 

Food Products Wholesalers 

Footwear 

Furniture 

Glass, Tableware & Specialty 
Mfrs. 

Hardware Mfrs. 

Hardware Wholesalers 

Insurance 

Iron & Steel 


(Continued on Page 47) 





















WRITES ON 
CREDIT 


The May issue of the 
American Magazine contains 
an interesting article by Ex- 
ecutive Manager Henry H. | 
Heimann on the subject “As 
Good As Money.” 

Mr. Heimann presents the 
thought that credit is the ba- 
sis of a great majority of 
the business transactions, 
both in the industrial and 
wholesale field, as well as 
in the retail classification. 
His theme is illustrated by 
a large number of interest- 
ing incidents to show the 
importance of credit in gen- 
eral business. 

This article, which ap- 
pears on page 61 in the May 
issue of this important na- 
tional magazine, is but one 
of a large number of arti- 
cles from Mr. Heimann’s pen. 


Past Presidents Are 


Honored at Fortieth | 


With Gain in 


Portland Anniversary 


Portland: 
ton was the speaker at the 
annual meeting and election of 
the Portland Association of 
Credit Men held at the Benson 


Hotel on April 16th. Mr. Lay- | 


ton’s subject was “A Coercive 
Economic System for America.” 


As usual this annual meeting | 


was dedicated to the past presi- 
dents of the Portland Associa- 
tion. During the forty year 
life of the Portland Association 
many of the business leaders 
in the Oregon area have acted 
as president of the Portland As- 
sociation. An effort was made 
to have at least half of the 
former presidents in attendance 
at this annual meeting. 


Plans are under way to send * 


a Portland delegation to the 
Richmond convention. An ef- 
fort is now being made to make 
up a N. A. C. M. car from the 
Pacific northwest. 


Review of Credit Conditions in Flooded 


Areas 





The following excerpts from 
a Bulletin issued by Executive 
Manager Heimann early in 
April gives a summary of credit 
conditions in areas afflicted by 
floods and severe storms during 
late March and early April. 
This summary is_ reproduced 
here as a guide to credit execu- 
tives who may have customers 
in these areas. 

Evansville, Ind.: Because most 
of the flooded area in this ter- 
ritory is covered once or twice 
annually by high water, the suf- 
fering and damage was rela- 
tively small. _The high water 
this time did cover a much 
larger area, however, but those 
affected were not surprised sud- 


dealy and had time to move | believe from news reports, the 


stock and property to safety. 
Traffic has been hampered some- 
what by damaged roads. Con- 


sideration of these conditions by | 


manufacturers and wholesalers | : 
| them to move machinery and 


in credit policies is reported. 


Louisville: Louisville escaped | 
| ger. 


serious damage although the 
Ohio River reached a crest of 
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36.5 feet. The towns most seri- 
ously affected in Kentucky were 
Ashland, Augusta, Catlettes- 
burg, Covington, Fort Thomas, 
Greenup, and Newport. Louis- 
ville reports that some of the 
poorer districts were flooded 
and that only a few warehouses 
and business houses suffered. 


Cincinnati: Flood conditions 
above and below Cincinnati 
have been bad but not as seri- 
ous as some reports might in- 
dicate and there was, with a 
few exceptions, no interference 
of traffic, nor did the flood reach 
the proportions of 1913. 

Wheeling: Conditions in the 
flooded area are not nearly as 
acute as one would be led to 


association reports. Business 
men of the Ohio Valley have 
learned to respect flood waters 
and ample warning permitted 


stocks beyond the reach of dan- 
The banks have assisted 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Year Closes 


N A.C.M.Total 


Detroit and Pittsburgh 
in Neck and Neck Race 
as Campaign Ends 


By the time the May issue 
of Credit and Financial Man- 
agement reaches the desks of 
our members the winners of the 
1935-36 membership trophies 
will have been decided. Up 
to the time of going to press, 
however, the race was so close 
in several divisions that it was 
impossible even to _ predict 
which association had the best 
chance of winning its divisional 
trophy. 

It is interesting to note in 
this connection that the close 
of the membership campaign 
this year will show a substan- 
tial gain over the total fig- 
ures a year ago. This gain 
stands on the books in spite of 
a rather unusual drop in mem- 
bership in one or two associa- 
tions. 

As predicted by Brace Ben- 
nitt, Director of Membership 
and Promotion, in a bulletin to 
associations on April 7th, De- 
troit and Pittsburgh seem to be 
in a neck-and-neck race for the 
Class A prize. Los Angeles 
and New York haa potn put 
forth a strenuous effort during 
April te pull their respective 
associations out in front but, 
because of the percentage rat- 
ings, it looked at the last min- 
ute as if both these larger as- 
sociations might be passed this 
year by Detroit and Pittsburgh. 

St. Louis laid claim to a 
strangle hold on the cup for the 
Class B association. During the 
latter part of April the stand- 
ing of this association was so 
far in the lead that it did not 
seem possible that any other as- 
sociation in the Class B group 
could overtake it before the end 
of the month. This result, by 
the way, is an excellent example 
for other associations as the 
St. Louis Association has con- 
ducted a very efficient member- 
ship campaign this year with 
















































































very pleasing results. 
Richmond, convention host, is 


having a tight race with In- | 
dianapolis, Cincinnati, Omaha, | 
Grand Rapids and Rochester in 


Class C. 
Wichita, 
Diego, 


Sioux City, San 


Class E in Nashville is well 


out in front with an excellent 


gain for the year. 


The rules for this contest are 


that memberships must be re- 
ported at the national office not 
later than a posting on April 


30th from the local associations. | 


It takes some time to figure out 
the actual winners in close con- 


test because of the percentage | 


of the | 


rating. The awards 
class trophies will be made at 
the Richmond Conventien. 


Newspaper “C’’ Men | 


to Discuss Trends 


of Account Losses 


A committee of seventy-five 


newspaper credit men and 
women headed by Allen Selby, 
Credit Manager of the Chicago 
Daily News, have completed 
the program for their group 
meeting and it is reported that 
this group will have its largest 
attendance in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, on June eighth. 

From Mr. Selby’s recent first 
national survey of newspaper 
credit losses, the summary had 
brought forth many interesting 
facts and comparisons 
group members are being ad- 


vised of an additional session | 


to review the same. 


Survey of Conditions 
in Areas Recently Hit 
By Floods and Storms 


(Continued from page 43) 
greatly in rehabilitating where 
necessary, many of them hold- 
ing mortgages in the flooded 
area. Damage to homes will 
stimulate the building supply in- 
dustry. A general credit policy 
for the flood-stricken area would 
be unwise, since many unde- 
serving will attempt to take ad- 
vantage of conditions and delay 
payment as long as possible. 
Each case should be investigated 
to determine what assistance is 
deserved. 

Johnstown: This city was par- 
ticularly hard hit. Basements 
and first floors in the business 
area were flooded and contents 
destroyed. Some stocks of goods 
were removed by some firms in 


Birmingham, Kalama- | 
zoo, Syracuse, are in a neck- | 
and-neck race in Class D, while | 


and | 


is hampering some firms in their 


effort to check their own liabili- | 
ties and the accounts of their | 


debtors. The spirit to clean up 


and get started again is preva- | 


lent. 


ing each case individually and 
allowing additional time to 
worthy customers, checking close- 
ly on unwarranted loss claims 


New merchandise is being sent 
in to replace damaged stock by 
many companies. 

Hartford: A large number of 
the factories in the Hartford 
area were in the flood zone 


stopped with their machinery 
covered with several feet of 
flood and debris after the waters 
receded. Cleaning up the debris 
and salvaging merchandise was 
a big job but the 


dise. The banks supporting the 
Clearing House were making 
these loans on a character basis 


and the business men 


in the clean-up effort. 





time, but many small concerns | 


were almost completely wiped | 


out. Banks which hold mort- 
gages are helping owners re- 
store property. Loss of records 


tion d 


Binghamton, N. Y.: Reports 

of the damage in this vicinity | 
were greatly exaggerated, the | 
Binghamton office reports, prob- | 
ably the greatest single disad- | 
vantage being the loss of busi- | 
ness from so much adverse pub- | 
licity. Business men are weigh- | 


as an excuse for non-payment. | 


and operations were completely | 


Hartford | 
Clearing House provided emer- | 
gency loans in many cases for | 
the smaller business houses in | 
order to secure new merchan- 





and the spirit of the bankers | 
in and | 
around Hartford was reflected | 
in the energy of the entire city | 


Bridgeport: None of the mem- | 
bers of the Bridgeport Associa- | 
tion were afflicted by flood con- | 
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ditions, Mr. Brooks reports, and 


although in the northern part | 


of Fairfield County the Housa- 


returned to its course without 


any particular damage except | 


that to some vacation cottages. 
Worcester: None of the Wor- 
cester members of the associa- 


tion suffered a great deal of | 


damage, that association reports, 
and most of the firms affected 
lost very little stock. Most of 
the expense has been in connec- 


tion with cleaning up after the | 
There | 


flood waters receded. 
has been a tendency on the part 
of payments to be slow but it is 


not believed that this will be | 


more than a temporary condi- 
tion. 
Fitchburg, Mass.: In Fitch- 


burg the loss in inventories was | 
not large but the clean-up job | 
after the waters subsided was a | 


big one. 


Springfield, Mass.: This city | 


suffered considerably from the 
flood waters but West Spring- 
field, on the west side of the 
river, was an even worse suf- 
ferer. West Springfield retail 
section, Main Street, was prac- 
tically destroyed and ten feet 
of water damaged most of the 
factories in that area and made 
houses not habitable. The lower 
sections of Springfield near the 
river were badly damaged and 
factories in the district suffered 
much, especially the Moore Drop 
Forge, which was 
burnt down by floating gas. 
In the Connecticut River Val- 
ley the towns most 
Northampton, 


Holyoke, South 


afterwards | 


affected | 
were Deerfield, Mass., Hatfield, | 


Hadley Falls, Westfield, Chi- 
copee, West Springfield, Spring- 


| field, all in Massachusetts, and 
tonic overflowed its banks, it | 


Hartford, East Hartford, and 
Middletown, all in Connecticut. 

Philadelphia: This city suf- 
fered very little damage although 
the Delaware River did over- 
flow its banks in a restricted 
area. But the Philadelphia 
concerns were very active in 
helping to bring order out of 
chaos among their customers in 
the flooded district throughout 
Pennsylvania. The Delaware 
River also affected Easton, 
Pennsylvania, and Trenton, N. J. 
Philadelphia points out while 
there are certain types of ac- 
counts not deserving of con- 
sideration under any condition, 
this type, however, is in the 
minority rather than the ma- 
jority. It behooves the credit 
executives at this time to con- 
sider the worthwhileness of co- 
operation to the fullest extent 
with a customer who has been 
a good credit risk but who will 
be slowed up in his paying hab- 
its due to these unusual condi- 
tions. Due consideration should 
be given to the long-term value 
of such accounts since the co- 
operation will save that cus- 
tomer for future business. 

Richmond: In the area served 
by this association the recent 
tornado only hit one point— 
Greensboro, N. C. Only a few 
business houses were damaged 
in that city and the effect on 
business will not be great. The 
greatest damage, of course, 
from the tornado occurred in 
Gainesville, Ga., and Tupelo, 
Miss. 


picture shows the members of the Alpha Nu Club of the Los Angeles Credit 


| in the entertainment program for the N.A.C.M. delegates. 


u Club being earned 


| by securing one new member to the association. Those who attended the national convention at Los Angeles in 
| 1934 will recognize several of the ladies shown in the above picture as among those who played important parts 
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Our Library 
Given Copy of 
Preston’s Book 


The National Association has 
just received a handsome 
leather-bound volume of Wil- 
liam H. Preston’s book issued 
in 1897 entitled “Credits, Col- 
lections and their Manage- 
ment.” It will be recalled that 
Mr. Preston was the first Pres- 
ident of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, having been 
selected at the first convention 
ef our organization held in 
Toledo in 1896. The volume 
was graciously presented by 
Mrs. William H. Preston to Ex- 
ecutive Manager Henry H. Hei- 
mann, at Seattle, Wash., dur- 
ing Mr. Heimann’s recent trip 
through the Pacific Northwest 
area. 

In the preface to his book, 
Mr. Preston states: 

“After spending many years 
at the credit desk in wholesale 
houses, the author has been im- 
pressed with the great need of 
systematic and comprehensive 
methods. He has observed the 
new credit man starting in with- 
out any aid and trying to build 
up a system, and even in many 
cases attempting to work with- 
out any system. He has seen 
many thousands of letters of a 
similar nature written by one, 
when a system of wisely desig- 
nated printed forms would have 
minimized labor and cost and 
made the results more effective.” 

Mr. Preston’s book contains 
many chapters which would be 
of interest to the students of 
credit methods and practice of 
the present day. He covers 
subjects as qualifications and 
characteristics of the credit 
man; the work of the credit 
man; who should be credit ex- 
ecutive; valuable information 
and methods of obtaining it 
(this was long before the days 
of Credit Interchange Reports) ; 
determining lines of credit, and 
similar important subjects. He 
also presented a number of the 
forms he had used in his credit 
work, 

The book was printed by the 
Lawyer and Credit Man, one 
of the leading publications in 
our field in the early nineties. 
This publication was used by 
credit executives of that day in 
much the same way as Credit 
and Financial Management is 
used today. In fact a proposal 
was made at one of the early 
National Conventions to take 
Over the Lawyer and Credit 
Man as the national organ for 
the credit association but it was 
finally decided to develop our 
own publication. 











Credit 


Fred J. Hemerin, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


As national director and 
chairman of the National Credit 
Practice and Assistance Com- | 
mittee, Fred J. Hamerin, Credit | 
Manager of the Lilly Varnish | 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., is | 
well known in N.A.C.M. circles | 
as a strong booster for ledger 
interchange service. In _ the 
Indianapolis area where he has | 
served on a long list of com- 
mittees, and finally President in 
1934-35, he is a leader in all 
kinds of association activities. 

Mr. Hamerin came to Indian- 
apolis from Chicago in 1927 
after serving an apprenticeship | 
in various banking positions, to | 
take over the job as general | 
credit manager for the Lilly 
Varnish Company, one of the 
largest manufacturers of var- 
nish in the Mid-west. One of | 





Los Angeles Herd of | 
Zebras Gives Party at | 
Noted Breakfast Club— 





Los Angeles: The world- | 
famous Los Angeles Breakfast 
Club was reserved as the scene 
of a very successful dancing 
party staged by the Los Angeles 
Herd of Zebras on Saturday 
evening, March 28, 1936. 

Prior to the date, every Ze- 
bra was asked to dispose of as 
many tickets as possible. The 
result was an attendance at the 
dance of 816 people, one of the 
largest gatherings ever had in 
connection with the Los Angeles 
Association affairs. 

Splendid music, a delightful 
floor show and amusements of 
other types were furnished by 








| ton, 


Career 


the outstanding bits of service 
to the credit of Mr. Hamerin 
is his.efforts in 1934 in organiz- 
ing the paint varnish and fin- 
ishing material manufacturers 
into a large group associated 
with N.A.C.M. service activity. 
One of the outstanding items to 
be found on the record of the 
national chairman of the Meth- 
ods and Systems Committee is 
the fact that he has attended 
all national conventions since 
the date of his association with 


the Indianapolis Group. He 
served on the Nominations 
Committee, at the Milwaukee 


Convention, and was a member 


| of the National Fraud Preven- 


tion Committee for one year. 


He was a member of the Reso- | 


lutions Committee at the Los 
Angeles Convention, and has 
been very active in the Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Credit Group 
at the Credit Congress of In- 


dustry held at the Detroit, Bos- | 
Les Angeles | 


Milwaukee, 


and Pitsburgh Conventions. It 





Grand Forks Is 





is noteworthy that the attend- | 


ance at the sessions of 


registered by any group, which 
speaks well for the enthusiasm 
of Mr. Hamerin in getting 
other credit executives in his 
industry to attend these impor- 
tant meetings. In addition to 


| his active participation in the 
| Indianapolis Association affairs, 


Mr. Hamerin has found time to 
devote a considerable time as 
a director of the Service Cor- 
poration and has served as 


| Treasurer of a Service Corpor- 


ation which operates the In- 
dianapolis Credit Interchange 
and Adjustment Bureau. 


the Royal Herd of Zebras who, 
on this occasion wore their in- 
imitable Convention Regalia 
and were, as usual, splendid 
hosts. 

The purpose of the dancing 
party was to pay part of the 
expenses of the local Super Zeb, 
Fred Cates, at the National Con- 
vention in Richmond. This was 
easily accomplished and Super 
Zeb Cates at the present time 
is busily studying time tables 
and hotel ratings. 





DETROIT IN NEW OFFICES 


On April 30th the Detroit 
Association of Credit Men 
moved to new offices on the 
ninth floor of the Detroit Sav- 


ings Bank building. The new | 


offices occupy an entire floor 
of the bank building. 


this | 7 : : 
group at the Credit Congress | subjects discussed were “Credi- 


each year is close to the largest *| 


| which started at 9:30 





Hostto N.West 
Credit Leaders 


Grand Forks, N. D.—Satur- 
day, April 18th, was a red 
letter day for credit executives 
in the Northwest area, for on 
that day Grand Forks was host 
to the 2ist Annual Northwest 
Credit Conference. A program 
in the 
morning and closed with a ban- 
quet at 6:15 in the evening 
marked a very important day 
for credit men in the Dakotas, 
Minnesota and Western Wis- 
consin. Train number 29 on 
the Great Northern Railroad 
out of St. Paul was operated 
on Friday night as the Twin- 
City Credit Special, an enthusi- 
astic crowd from the twin-cities 
being aboard for the big meet- 
ing at Grand Forks. 

Roy Colliton of St. Louis, Di- 
rector of the Central Inter- 
change Bureau, was the repre- 
sentative of the national staff 
at this conference. He led the 
discussion during the afternoon 
session on Interchange. Other 


tors Supervision of Liquida- 
tions”, under the leadership of 
A. F. Wieseke of the Munsing- 
ware Corporation, Minneapolis, 
also “Sales Promotion”, under 
the leadership of G. G. Stifter, 
of the Hancock-Nelson Com- 
pany, St. Paul. The speaker at 
the banquet in the evening was 
Carl R. Gray, Vice President 
and General Manager of the C. 
St. P. M. & O. Railroad. 





Birmingham Celebrates 
32nd Association Year 


Birmingham, Ala: The Bir- 
mingham Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion celebrated its 32nd Anni- 
versary at a big social func- 
tion held at the Highland Park 
Country Club on April 25th. 
A dinner served at 7:30 fol- 
lowed by dancing made this a 
memorable occasion for the 
Birmingham Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. 


Boston Credit Leaders 
Mourn for W.H.Thayer 


Boston: Members of the Bos- 
ton Credit Men’s Association 
and other credit executives in 
New England mourn the death 
on April 8th of William H. 
Thayer of North Abington, 
Mass. 





Milwaukee to! 
Be Next Herd. 
on R.O.Z. Rolls | 


Indications late in April 
pointed to a good sized Herd 
of Zebras for the Milwaukee 
Association of Credit Men be- 
fore the National Convention 
opens in June. 

J. F. O’Keefe, Secretary of 
the Chicago Association of 
Credit Men, has been deputized 
by the Grand officers to act as 
organizing and installing of- 
ficer for this new Herd. The 


first organization meeting on | 
thirteen | 


| J. L. Hicklin is Named 


April 20th brought 
eligible members together and 
reports were presented indi- 


cating that at least ten or fif- | 
teen more members will be on | 
hand for the first election of | 
Club | 
| the First 

The San Francisco Herd of | 
R. O. Z. plan a big Minstrel | 


oficers of the Zebra 
scheduled for early in May. 


Show and Olio at the Commu- 
nity Playhouse, 609 
Street, San Francisco, on May 


22nd. The Show is being put | 
on for the very laudable pur- | 
pose of sending one or more | 
members of the San Francisco | 
annual | 
round-up of the Zebras sched- | 
uled for Richmond during the | 
| to further the activities of the 


Herd to the _ second 


week of June 8th. 


The Credit Managers Asso- | 
ciation of Northern and Central | 


California has a well estab- 


lished reputation in the Golden | 


Gate area for the type of en- 
tertainment presented at its va- 
rious programs. The Minstrel 
Show and Olio, according to 
advance information, is slated 


to live up to the previous repu- | 
tation of the Golden Gate Song 


Birds. 

Dancing will be a feature for 
this big entertainment immedi- 
ately following the minstrel 
show. 


L. E. Schroeder Named | 
TotHead Ticket for | 
C. A. C. M. Election 


Chicago: ‘The ticket named 
by the Nominating Committee 
of the Chicago Association of 
Credit Men, which will be 
voted on at the annual meet- 
ing and the election of officers 


on May 20th, is headed by L. | 
E. Schroeder of the George E. | 


Watson Company. George M. 
Groves of the Groves Shoe 
Company has been nominated as 
First-Vice President, and C. L. 
Bonson of the Allen Company, 
Second Vice-President, and A. 
E. Halvorson, Lakeshore Trust 
and Savings Bank as Treasurer. 





Sutter | 





President at San Diego 


—_—_—, 


San Diego.—J. L. Hicklin, of 
National Trust and 
Savings Bank of San Diego, is 
the new president of the San 


Diego Wholesale Credit Men’s | 
Association. R. M. Shearer, Kel- | 


ley Laundry and Linen Supply 
Co., is Vice-President. The Di- 
rectors are: R. K. Sybert, 
Charles Davies, M. N. Wilson, 
A. J. Sutherland, L. E. Smee, 
G. B. Brant, and P. S. Packard. 

President Elect Hicklin has 
appointed important committees 


Association including a large 
membership committee which is 
sponsoring an intensive canvass 
of prospects in the San Diego 
territory. 

At the present time, the San 
Diego Association is promoting 
a letter contest among its mem- 
bers, the subject being “How to 
Refuse Credit to a New Cus- 
tomer Whose Credit Standing is 
Poor and at the same time Sell 
the Customer on the Credit 
Man’s Terms.” Several credit 
executives are taking part in 
this contest. The winning letters 


| will be published in one of the 
and | 


issues of Credit 
Management. 


FLASH! 


Joseph Aaronson, alias 
Nathan Schwartz, alias Joe 
Darby, alias J. Berg, the re- 
maining defendant in the 
Walter H. Frankel case at 
Philadelphia, the story of 
which appears on page 12 
in this issue (Cherchez La 
Femme) was taken into cus- 
tody on April 22nd by Agent 
James R. O’Hair, of the 
Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, whose untiring ef- 
forts aided materially in 
bringing about the convic- 
tion of all the defendants. 


summer 
Financial 








| vice Corporation. 





| PaulK eriniCoes | 


to Dallas, Texas 
As New Chief 


Dallas—Paul A. Kerin, for 
more than eleven years on the 
staff of the Credit Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, as- 
sumed the management of the 
Dallas Branch of the National 


Service Corporation on April | 


Ist. 
the 


Up to the time he left for 
Dallas assignment, Mr. 


Kerin was in charge of the Al- | 


toona Branch of the Credit As- 
sociation of Western Pennsyl- 
vania. 


The former manager, L. T. | 


Dysart, has resigned and is en- 


gaging in private business. Any | 


questions pertaining rto business 
on hand or new business con- 
nected with the Dallas area 
should be referred to 
Kerin. 


Mr. Kerin, the new manager, | 


| Brochure Tells 
WaystoHandle 
U.S. Contracts 


Corporation executives who 
have occasion to check on con- 
tracts with the United States 
Government will find much 
valuable information in a 
brochure written by Colonel O. 
R. McGuire, Counsel to the 
Comptroller General of the 
United States. This brochure 
may be obtained by writing to 
the Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany of Baltimore, Md. The 
title of the booklet is “Mat- 
ters of Procedure Under Gov- 
ernment Contracts.” 


Director C. F. Baldwin, of 
the N.A.C.M. Washington Serv- 
ice Bureau, mentioned _ this 
brochure in his article in the 
March issue of Credit and Fi- 
nancial Management, but, be- 
cause of the _ considerable 
amount of technical informa- 
tion contained in the booklet, 
for those who are dealing with 
various Government. depart- 
ments, we are again bringing 
it to the attention of N.A.C.M. 
members. 


There is no charge for the 
booklet and a copy will be 
mailed promptly upon receipt 
of request addressed to the Fi- 
delity and Deposit Company at 
Baltimore, Md. 


Wisc.—Michigan “C” 
Men Hold Conference 
At Merrill, March 26 





comes to Dallas with an en- | 


dorsement of a large number | 


of friends in N.A.C.M. circles 
in the Eastern area, who will 
be pleased to know of his pro- 
motion to the important Dallas 
office. 


Altoona Office Closed; 


' Johnstown Staff Is to 
| Cover Credit Services 


Pittsburgh—The Altoona of- 


| fice of the Credit Association of 
| Western Pennsylvania has been 
| closed since the resignation of 
| Paul A. Kerin, who has been 


appointed Manager of the Dal- 
las, Texas Branch of the Ser- 
The work of 
the Altoona office will be con- 
solidated with the Johnstown 
office, under the management of 
John R. Vogle, the present man- 
ager of the Johnstown chapter 
of the Credit Association of 
Western Pennsylvania. 


Green Bay, Wis.: The Wis- 
consin Valley Chapter of the 
Northern Wisconsin - Michigan 
Association of Credit Men held 
their March meeting on Thurs- 
day, March 26, at the Badger 
Hotel, Merrill, Wisconsin. A. 
P. Schewe, Ralph Schewe and 
M. T. Sigrud of the Merrill 
Candy Company were hosts to 
the group and presented each 
guest with a gift. 

Attorney F. J. Golden, Mer- 
rill, Wisconsin, spoke on “Cred- 
itors and Debtors Legal Rights.” 
Mr. Golden’s talk was of out- 


standing interest to those pres- 





ent, firms from Stevens Point, 
Merrill and Rhine- 
lander being represented. 
Following Mr. Golden’s talk, 
Mr. W. B. Chilsen, Editor and 
Publisher of the Merrill Daily 
Herald, entertained the guests 
with many stories of Norwegian 


Wausau, 


origin. 





















































































Congress Day 
Program Holds 
Big Interest 
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(Continued from >. 43) 


ae Jewelry Wholesalers 
nae Machinery, Machinists & Mfrs. 
wach Supplies 
- Meat Packers 
10. Newspaper 
de Oil Well Supply 
the Paints, Varnish & Lacquer 
bene Paper Prod. & Converters 
g to Fine Paper 
aa, Petroleum ' 
The Plumbing & Heating 
es, Textile ; 
em Reinforcing & Bar Steel ; 
Stationery, School & Office Equip. 
& Supply Mfrs. 
. of In addition, there is consider- 
ai able interest this year in inau- 
| ne gurating a Public Utility Group 
1 Fi- and this matter is at present un- 
lia der further 3 consideration of 
alli those in the industry. 
rma- Owing to the very general 
oklet, demand for more time in the 
with Industry Group meetings this 
part- year the short general session 
ing prior to Group meetings is be- 
CM. ing dispensed with and all day 
Thursday, June 11th, will be 
ia given over to the Credit Con- 
o~ gress of Industry meetings. 
net Some Groups are even plan- 
+ ning, in addition to all day 
ro . Thursday, to hold other ses- 


sions, either on Monday morn- 
ing prior to the opening of the 
Convention, or on Saturday af- 
ter the closing of the Conven- 
tion, 


— 
ance 
| 26 


The following Chairmanships 
of the Groups have already 
been accepted: 

Bankers—A. K. Parker, Vice- 

Pres. First & Merchants Nat'l. 

Bank, Richmond, Va. 


rae Building Material & Construc- 
higan tion—D. W. Strickland, In- 
“held galls Iron Works, Birming- 
“hurs- " am, Ala. 
adger Distillers—L. D. Duncan, Na- 
a tional Distillers Prod. Corp., 
— New York City 
rerrill Nat'l. Food & Allied Products— 
soy Frank H. Wheat, Federal 
ai Match Sales, New York City 
Furniture—J. Tom Smith, Secy- 
wien Treas. Rosenfeld Co., Atlan- 
Cred- ta, Ga, 
gehts.” Glass, Tableware & Specialty— 
peo E. W. Hillman, Federal 
Glass, Columbus, Ohio 
ei Hardware Wholesalers—A. A. 
Point, Martin, Momsen - Dunnegan - 
Rhine- Ryan Co., El Paso, Texas. 
Insurance—D. C, Campbell, 
aa Continental Insurance Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
iT and Machinery, Machinists & Mfrs. 
Daily Supplies—Alvin M. Smith, 
guests Pres. Smith Courtney Co., 
regian Richmond, Va. 


Newspapers—Allen W. Selby, 














Credit Careers 


Howard W. Minchin, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


During a twelve year mem- 
bership in the Rochester Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, Howard 
W. Minchin has served his 
association as Vice-President, 
President for two terms, mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors, 
and is just now completing his 
second year as President of the 
Rochester Credit Men’s Service 
Corporation, which is the afhli- 
ated Adjustment and Collection 
Bureau of the Rochester Asso- 
ciation. This record of service 
and cooperative effort on the 
part of Mr. Minchin is one of 
the reasons why the Rochester 
Association is playing such an 
important part in the business 
affairs of the nation. 

Mr. Minchin was born in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., in 1895. 
He received his early education 
in the public schools of Niles, 
the present home city of Execu- 
tive Manager Heimann and also 
the schools of Detroit and Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Mr. Minchin lived 





Chicago Daily News, Chicago, 


Ill. 

Paint, Varnish & Lacquer—A. 
W. Sande, General Credit 
Manager John Lucas & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Two of the outstanding 
Groups are Insurance, under 
the leadership of Don Camp- 
bell, head of the National In- 
surance Group, and Allen W. 
Selby, head of the National 
Newspaper Group. These two 
Groups particularly have been 
not only planning for an out- 
standing attendance at their 
meetings in Richmond, but dur- 
ing the year have been most in- 
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in Niles a number of years be- 
fore Mr. Heimann became asso- 
ciated with the Kawneer Com- 
pany in Niles. Mr. Minchin 
was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1917 and 
served for nearly two years in 
the World War. Following the 
War he was in department 
store work for three years and 
then became associated with the 
Requa Electrical Supply Com- 
pany, Inc. 

In assuming this new work 
with the Requa Company he 
soon recognized the many bene- 
fits of the activities of the Roch- 
ester Association of Credit Men. 
Mr. Minchin is now Vice Presi- 
dent of the Requa Electrical 
Supply Company in charge of 
finances and credit. 

During the twelve years of 
his connection with the Roch- 
ester Association, Mr. Minchin 
has found it possible to attend 
eight of the national conven- 
tions of the national organiza- 
tion, and is a great booster for 
the national convention idea as 
a stimulant for credit thought. 
It is his belief that the credit 
executive who does not attend 
a national convention at least 
every other year loses an op- 


portunity for getting new ideas | 


which will be of great benefit 
to him in his work. 

At the present time, Mr. 
Minchin is also state councilor 
of the Rochester Association 
and was General Chairman of 
the Tri-State Conference held 
in Rochester in 1934. 

Mr. Minchin’s term as Direc- 
tor of the Rochester Association 
expires with the current fiscal 
year at the start of March, but 
it is easy to prophesy that, with 
a record such as his in point of 
service and activity, he will 
continue to be a leader in the 
Rochester organization, even if 
he does not serve on the official 


staff, 





strumental in promoting mem- 
bership in the Association with- 
in their respective fields. 

Because of the general in- 
terest in the trend of business, 
it is planned this year to re- 
sume the Business Survey at the 
Credit Congress. This compila- 
tion of opinions of representa- 
tive business will be compiled 
and reported to the Convention 
prior to their closing. Out- 
standing leaders in the indus- 
tries are accepting the Chair- 
manships as noted by the par- 
tial list given above and other 
Groups will likewise be headed 
with a similar personnel. 





W. B. 


e 


W. C. B.—Weekly Confidential 
Bulletin . . . published by the 
Bureau for members of the 


Bureau. 


Interchange reveals the paying 
performance of your buyers 
abroad . . . the Bulletin gives 
you a concise picture of the 
forces operating in the markets 
where your foreign buyer must 
sell the goods .. . together, the 
Bulletin and Interchange give 
you what you need—the general 


and the particular. 


W. C. B. advises on matters in 


. world markets affecting export 


| credits and collections .. 


features general surveys of ex- 
change conditions abroad at 
regular intervals poses 
problems for members and acts 
as a clearing-house for solutions 

. arranges sales contacts by 
members and agents . . . suggests 


and secures manufacturers’ rep- 


resentatives . 


For further information on this 
bulletin or about the services of 


this Bureau, write today to the 


FOREIGN 
CREDIT 
INTERCHANGE 
BUREAU 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CREDIT MEN 


1 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Announcing a New N. A.C. M. 
Financial Statement Form 


(No. 6—Plain and No. 6-E—Envelope Style) 


Designed After Suggestions by Leading Credit Executives. 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION OF 


At Close of Books on__ aati 193__ 
S Kind of Business. a 
(Corporation or Parveership) 


TO. ae [ot fie sation 
Ce ee for statement 
(THES FORM APPROVED AND PUBLISHED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN} 
For the purpose of obtaining merchandise from you on credit, or for the extension of credit, we make the following state- 
mess in cation, euetientavenn deel elie Ramen aieadiin ote exact financial condition. 
UPLEASE ANSWER ALL QUESTIONS. WHEN NO FIGURES ARE INSERTED, WRITE WORD “NONE™) 
ASSETS 





Cash (On Hend). 
(in Bonk) _ 
Accounts Receivable (Not Due) Bank 
(30 to 90 Doys Past Due) — (Seoured) (Onseoured) 
(Over 90 Daye Past Der) ) Taxes, Interest, Rentals, Payrolis (Acorued) 
Notes and Acceptances (Not Sold or Discownt-d) _ Notes Payable te Stoomholders, Partners or 
Merchandise (Not on Consignment or a Other et siti 


Contrect) (Valued at “Cost” [) or i 
ket” [, whichever is Lower) ne TOTAL CUBRENT LIABILITIES. 


Other Current Assets (Describe) : Mortgage on Land or Buildings. 


Chattel Mortgages on Merchandise or Equipment__ 
| Other Liabilities not Current. 
1 


TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS. 
ile Depreoated aed 


Machinery, Fixtures and Equipmest 
(Present Depreciated Value) 


Dve from Officers, Partners or Others not etn TOTAL LIABILITIES. 
Other Assets (Describe) : ! te hg ES rennet 
$$ __—__—__— Fj rs 
TOTAL AseETO—_—|—_|__— TOTAL (NET WORTH AND LIABILITIES)_~ |__ 


STATEMENT OF PROFIT “AND LOSS FOR PERIOD eens TO. 
tale for Perit, cash_| = BSalariee—eowners 


a l employees = 
TOTAL BAL Rent, Heat, Light, Insurance, Taxes__ 








Inventory, Btart of Period annie 


OE — 
aces ie , and of pariet_____ meses bs Genie, Sate, _| 
cost or uuuns suLD_ Miscellaneous (other operation — 1 
GROSS PROFIT__ TOTAL OPERATION EXPENSE_| 
Less Expense of Operate If incorporated, a 
NET PROFIT FOR PERIOD. ot dividends 


BUY FROM THE FOLLOWING — 








The foregoing statement and the information given on the reverse side of this statement has been carefully read by the under- 
signed (both the printed and written matter), and is, to my knowledge, in all respects complete, accurate and truthful. It discloses to 
you the true state of my (our) financial condition on the. —day of __________19__. Since that time there has been 
no material unfavorable change in my (our) financial condition, and if any such change takes place I (we) will give you notice. 
Until such notice is given, you are to regard this as a continuing statement. 

Name of Individual or Firm. 
if Partnership, Name Partners | —_ 

Corporation, Offcers j a ae 
How long established __________________ Previous business experience 
snieneiation - an Where 
Date of Signing Statement___ Strect. 


Witness 
Residence Address 
i OU 


(over) 


eT ee 

If business premises are leased to you, state length of lease and annual rental. 

,  OeeEEEEeEEEE——————E———————EEEE 
What amount of merchandise do you hold on consignment or conditional sale? $. 
equipment is under lease contract, state monthly payments $___ 

held under conditional sale? $———______ 

What book of account do you keep? 

When were your books last audited?_......._._______By whom?. 


Kn cn, MR iit siectisspenimsninae I I nieces 


: On machinery, furniture and equipment (fre) $. For employers’ liability $e 
i Amount of life insurance for benefit of business $____m_ Do you carry fidelity bonds?. 


Burglary insurance $—__ Cty (Trucks, autos) 
Is any insurance assigned? $e, to hoe? 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit © 
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This new form provides 
a complete statement of 
Resources and Liabilities 
upon which to base a 
credit appraisal. 


Condensed Profit and 
Loss statement shows 
progress made by cus- 
tomer, giving valuable 
information as to Ca- 
pacity (an important 
unit of the Three ‘‘C’s’’). 


Made in Plain or Envel- 
ope style. 


NOTE THESE LOW PRICES 
(Form 6E) 


PRICES (POSTPAID) 
Phan Qnty and Ades 
S505 ong Ls cess oe 
ae 
ARE pales 23.50 
20.50. eee 
27.30 ee 


ee wo 


|No smaller order than 250 accepted 
when name and address are desired 


Forms Department 


NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF 
CREDIT MEN 


ONE PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


> Financial Management 





